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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1878 


The Week. 


MYHE observance of Washington’s birthday so shortened the Con 
| vressional week that there is little to report from the Capitol. 
On Wednesday, the 20th of February, the Senate passed a bill to 
regulate the Compensation of postmasters, and, on the motion of M1 
Hamlin, amended it into a bill to increase the perquisites of Con- 
Y This 
not quite a unanimous proceeding, but mustered 32 votes in its 
total of 53.) On House, Mr 
of Georgia, called up the Bill, and moved 
bill, it will be 
bered, Was passed in the House without debate, under the 


eressinen, by restoring to them the franking privilege. 


Wis 


favor out of a Thursday, in the 


Stephens, Senate Silvei 


to concur in its amendments. The original remem 
previous 
question —a thing which, under the circumstances, could not have 
happened in any other parliamentary body in the civilized world 
The amended measure was allowed to be debated in tive-minute 

t on the 
(made by Mr. Hewitt, of New York) reeeived onls 72 votes, 
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curred in seriatim, and both houses adjourned with a 


speeches precisely one hour, and a motion to lay table 
while 
were recorded against it. amendments wert 
eood 


science to meditate on the virtues of the Father of his Country 


con- 


The Cincinnati Commercial, now that 


has been laboring for the past six months has been accomplished, is 


the mischief tor whieh it 


trving to get its dupes to become suddenly sensible and carry the 
silver craze no further. It warns them 
them—that they “ must not expect an instantaneous revival of busi- 
ness and abounding prosperity’; but why not? If even half what 


the Commercial has been telling them since October last be true, thes 


which will greatly surprise 


have every right to expect them, and to commit acts of violence on 
somebody if they do not get them. ‘The country,” it coolly adds, 
and 
people will be very impatient with the agitators.” 
they will not make the distinction 
Commercial seems to look for. 
the the 

using in favor of the dollar of 4124 grains will justify the people, it 
they do not get “ abounding prosperity ” through it, to try a cheaper 
dollar still, and to agitate for it till they get it: and more than this. 
if cheap silver does not bring prosperity, to try cheaper money ot 


‘needs repose on all sorts of dollar questions, presently the 


They will: but 


between agitators which the 


We have shown elsewhere that all 


arguments Commercial and its confederates have been 


some other kind, and, in fact, resort to any legal means to despoil 
persons who possess accumulated property, and lend or invest: it: in 


production. The Commercial has done its best to rouse the 's 
hateful and anti-social passions in aid of gross economic delusions 


and everybody who has watched its performances and those of its 
Chicago colleague must regret that the Ohio law which 1 
liquor-dealer responsible for the damage done by the drunkard \ 
has bought of him, cannot in some manner be made applicable to 
their case. 

The first meeting of the “‘ National ” Party was held 
last Friday, and a platform was adopted on which the 
ganization proposes to run a ticket in Ix0. 
are said to have been represented, and these mostly by gentlemet 
with whose names the public at large is not familiar: the Con- 
vention was presided over by Judge Francis W 


The plattorm 


new ofr- 


et nT 1, e.¢ 
Twenty-eight St: 


sylvania, a magistrate unknown to us. 
clares that the wide-spread financial distress ai 


now prevailing throughout the country are due to * legisiation in 
the interest of and dictated by money-lenders, bankers, and bond- 


” 


; points out that the existing party organizations atford no 
*National” party to 


holders 
relief; and announces the formation of the new 


secure * financial reform and industrial emancipation.” [tg 
insist that * all bank issues designed to circulate 

be suppressed,” and all money be issued by the Ge 

there should be no privileged Class of creditors, but that 
tions of every kind, publie or private, should be diseh 

ful money; that the coinage of silver ought to be placed 


sume footing with gold: that Cor 


‘adequate to the full 


f mone 
ol money 


distribution of 


its products, and the req 


fixing minimum per capita of the poy 
regulating its value by wise deg ' 
the rate of interest will secure to labor its tore ' | 
it demands the taxation of Government | 
mposition of a graduated ineome-tax y dechur ta 
should encourage industry of all kinds, ** to the end 1 
fully and protitably emploved ": that no mx 
ized: that useless offices should be abolished ' 
and breach of publie trust severely punishes 
daily toil” should be reduced, na l 
stutisties established by the State and National G 
the prison-contract labor svstem ought to ly 
portation of servile labor” from China be suppresse | 
not only demands all this, but predicts, it its 
to, a blissful future for the country, i 
the products of his labor and sk 
who, under the existing svstel 
others,” will disappear from the tac 
It is curious to observe the conn 
of this new parts d those « | 1) 


had 
Bank 


their convention 


notes retired and Treasur 


of making greenbacks a full legal tender tor everyt xr, except 
where the origipal contract made thet 
insist that money ought to be issued uy ount 
business interests of the country may tr t to time require 
that Treasury notes ought to be taxes the States; that t 
legislation for the funding of the national d 
that what ought to be done is ** to dist ite said ce ; 
people it home I SIX ( sho ( 
terest; that the silver dollar of 412) grains (unlimited) « t to be 
restored, the Resumption Aet repealed, rigid) econol tituted 

d fees and salaries reduced, t mnkrup eM 
Wives OT ¢ pie ees SHOU De s ’  ¢ O oft 
porations: that laws shot 1 PASSE ‘ oft « 
mines: and tha ( of the ¢ ( Unites 
States ought to be ed : v4 | | 1 
are also opposed to ( t 
subsidies of any sort Fhev reter to the P | 
scathing terms, denounce the Presid f u ( to mi 
bers of returning boards de conde ot Federal ot 
cers In att tine to erie vit { l owers of the 
State Courts he proses They further 
eall for pensions for the soldiers « M Phere is not 
t will be see great deal of different een the aspirations of 
the Indiana Democrats d those « National” Party. On 
t cial questions they are nearly at one, and even on pensions a 
compromise could probably be effected Che Indiana Convention 

| 

vas noticeable to ( spec Mr. Hendricks, who pre 
sided over the deliberat He eame out as bold as a lion for a 

ion-interest-bearing currency, based upon the credit of the 
COULLL SY 

t trial in New Orleans has been 


ed to two vears’ imprisonment with 


0D sentene 











ispended to allow of an appeal. 


\' traordinary affidavit in support of an applica- 
the United States Court, averring 

it of a conspiracy,” and that. the 

ent his having a fair trial in the State courts. 

i} ’ i) extraordinary and amusing letter to the New York 
o, bringing divers charges against everybody con- 

ed with the prosecution in’ Anderson’s case. The judge, he 

t state of beastly intoxication” during the whole trial, 

State counsel had committed murder and other offences. 

Phe excitement about the pair has quieted down in Washington, 
it is becoming clearer that what the country demands is 

t the hall somehow retire into obscurity. Governor Nicholls 


would do well to pardon them if they would agree to go out of 
oflice. Nothing appears in the reports to warrant the assertion that 
Anderson's trial was not fair and deeorous. 


They have got a “ Committee on Frauds” at work in the South 
Carolina Assembly, which is unearthing the rasealities of the Ring 
in that State atarapid rate. The Committee profess to be much 
astonished at the faets discovered, though why there should be any 

prise at sueh matters we are at a loss to understand. The frauds 
en to have been perpetrated, as usual, under the guise of * sup- 
plies.” In the language of Senator C. P. Leslie, it was felt that 
‘the State had no right to be a State unless she could pay and take 


care of her statesmen.’ The student of history will be interested 


to know that one form of fraud was the issue of * gratification ” cer- 


tifieates. At one session there was spent for * sundries,” * sup- 
plies.” and * incidental expenses ” $350,000, of which $125,000 went 
for * refreshments.” The frauds, strange to say, do not appear to 


have been confined, as we had been led to expect, to any particular 
party, but were practised by “ Cavalier,” ‘ Puritan,” and the 
te-minded African indiscriminately. It appears from the 


I 
=o5 

testimony that the bar-room of the State-House was, during 

the carpet-bag regime, the only bureau of government § that 

was kept in eflicient operation, the “hours” being from 8 


morning, and besides this large quantities 
of wines, liquors, antl cigars were sent to members of the Legis- 
lature at their homes. The prices paid for these supplies were in 
most cases high and the amount consumed large, the evidence 
tending to show that every member of the House and Senate drank 
i gallon per day, with a few extra bottles of ale and wine thrown 
in, and smoked not less than one dozen cigars in the same time. 
There is at present only $17,715 worth of furniture in the State- 
House, although within four years over $200,000 was expended on 
that account ; a state of affairs accounted for by the fact that most 
of the furniture was put into the * private residences of the states- 
men who ordered it, instead of into the State-House.” The * furni- 
ture” account, too, was a somewhat elastic one, as under it we find 
bills for mules, horses, buggies, carriage-hire, and horse-feed. 
Musical instruments seem to have been purchased by the State 
alse, of one Jones, the melodeon being the favorite instrument, and 
carpeting, to an enormous extent, put down; the practice being to 
furnish all the ecommittee-rooms at every session with carpets which 
were, toward spring, carried home by the committee-men, unless, as 

metimes happened, they were * shipped to Massachusetts.” Some 
members displayed a great deal of opposition to the bills, and insisted 
om receiving a percentage if they were to be paid by the State, 
and all disputes over the amounts of the bills seem to have been 
ttled amicably in this way. Thére is a vast amount of evidence of 
this sort, all of the most unquestionable character ; and the commit- 
tee wind up their report with a roll of rascals, thirty or forty in 
Hl, who habitually shared in the spoils. Among them are Lieu- 
tenant-Governors Ransier and Gleaves ; Robert Smalls, the member 
of Congress; Whittemore, the eadet-broker,- and F. J. Moses. In 


the language of Governor Chamberlain, the spoils seem to have 


* footed up pretty well.” 
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Governor Robinson’s message to the Senate, on Thursday, ac- 
companied by specific charges of official misconduct on the part of 
Mr. John F. Smyth, Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
is creating considerable anxiety among the holders of lite-insurance 
policies, and justly so, as te a certain extent the whole system of 
State supervision is placed on trial in the person of Mr. Smyth. 
The charges are made by the Comptroller and relate to violations 
by the Superintendent of the Act of 1873 in regard to payments for 
the examination of insurance companies, which provides that all 
bills for such examinations shall first be certitied by the Superin- 
tendent, audited by the Comptroller, and paid out of the Treasury, 
the sums so paid to be subsequently collected from the companies 
examined. The Comptroller charges that bills amounting to more 
than $55,000 have been paid by the companies without his audit. 
His statement is very complete, giving the items paid, from informa- 
tion furnished by the companies themselves at his request. The 
Act of 1873 was drafted by Superintendent Chapman, whose integ- 
rity has never been questioned, and was designed to prevent just 
what has now oecurred. Almost the first thing Mr. Smyth did, after 
entering upon the duties of his office a year ago, was to procure the 
passage of an act repealing the very wholesome provisions of 1873. 
Governor Robinson refused to sign the bill, and the Legislature 
having adjourned when his veto was given, the Superintendent, 
fortitied by the advice of one of the legal firms which had a large 
share of the substantial results of their advice, proceeded with his 
expensive examinations, collected his bills from the companies 
(modifying them in some instances where they demurred), and ig- 
nored and detied the Comptroller. The bills which the Superin- 
tendent has seen fit to present to the Comptroller for bis audit 
amount to less than $10,000, and cover the personal expenses of the 
Superintendent, his deputy, and a considerable number of clerks 
and examiners during about one year, while examining perhaps 
twenty companies. As far as appears, no complaint is made of the 
sums so paid. The objectionable bills, which the Comptroller had 
no opportunity of passing upon, and which in the case of one eom- 
pany exceeded $32,000, cover the cost of appraising the value of 
real estate owned by or mortgaged to the companies and of examin- 
ing the titles to the same. 


The simple theory of State supervision is sound enough in itself, 
but its practice has been so encumbered with abuses that we may 
well question whether the public would not be better protected 
without than with it. The system bas now been in operation in 
this State for eighteen years. For more than half that period it 
was administered with undoubted integrity, with dogmatic precision, 
and with mediocre ability. Then followed the Miller régime, which 
began by summarily closing two rotten concerns, and would pro- 
bably have closed others had not the arguments to the contrary 
been too substantial to resist. Then came the full term of Superin- 
tendent Chapman, against whom nothing more serious than indolence 
could be charged; then an interval of a year in which Deputy 
McCall was the active though not “ acting ” superintendent, and he 
has the reputation of being thoroughly competent to fulfil the 
duties of his office. Now fora year we have had Mr. Smyth, who, 
taken from the postmastership at Albany for political reasons best 
known to Mr. Conkling, without a pretence of his special fitness for 
the duties of his oftice, will have an opportunity of explaining to 
the Senate why it was necessary to put into the hands of his politi- 
cal associates the examinations of so many titles which had already 
been passed, it must be presumed, by competent lawyers, and why the 
bills of expenses so incurred were not referred to the Comptroller 
for his audit. We trust that he ean satisfactorily answer the charges 
brought against him; if he cannot, policy-holders will feel that 
State supervision, instead of being the protecting aegis that it pur- 
ports to be, is in reality a sereen behind which all sorts of rascali- 
ties are carried on to their detriment, and they will exclaim in des- 
peration, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
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The feature of the week in financial circles was the return of 
The amount sent baek since 


IN il 
amended Bland Bill received the approval ot 


Feb. 28, 1S738] 


United States bonds from Europe. 
the both branches of 
Congress is estimated by bankers in the business to be not less than 
=10,000,000, and they caleulate that bonds will continue to come at 
the rate of $6,000,000 per week, even if there is no panic among 
foreign holders. Prices in London fell during the week 1 to 1% per 
cent., while here the fall was only }to 7. As there was no advance in 
gold, it resulted that during the whole week there was a handsome 
profit in importing bonds. The New York buying was partly for 
speculative account and partly for real holders, who reason that 
whatever taints the paper of the Government affects alike that 
which bears interest and that which does not, and therefore it is 
better to hold that which pays interest than that which does not, 
and that in due time the return of bonds will advance the price of 
gold, and then the currency prices of bonds will advance. This 
reasoning may be specious, but it governs many. At the close of 
the week there was a fractional recovery in prices on the strength 
of reports that the Senate would probably sustain the President's 
As the result of bond importations, bills on London were in 
such demand through the week that drawers advanced their rates 
from 4.824 to'd.83) for GO days, and from 4.844 to 4.854 for demand 
drafts. The working of the markets has demonstrated that they 
were at first manipulated so as to convey the impression that the 
Bland Bill was harmless to the publie credit. The London Times 
also says that the advance in silver to 553d. per ounce was caused 
by speculative buying, first shown in bidding up India Couneil bills 
at the last weekly sale. The New York silver market did not keep 
pace with London, and at the close of the week the gold value of a 
4123-grain silver dollar would have been only 80.9242. The gold 
value of a “paper dollar” at the close of the week was $0,915. 


veto. 


Every time the Russian demands on Turkey are revealed they 
seem to have risen in amount, and the wonder is not that the Turks 
should hesitate to sign the treaty, as they are said to do, but that 
they think it worth while to sign a treaty at all. The latest version 
of the terms makes the new principality of Bulgaria include not 
only the region north of the Balkans, but nearly the whole of Rume- 
lia east of the Maritza, leaving only a narrow strip of territory on 
the Black Sea directly subject to the Sultan. It is to pay a tribute 
equal to the present ‘‘ net revenue” of the province—an ambiguous 
phrase, because it may either mean all that the Porte now earries 
away from the province, which is a good round sum, or all that it 
ought to carry away after having provided a good administration, 
which would be a very small sum. This latter is probably the inter- 
pretation which Russia will adopt. The prince is to be chosen by 
an assembly of notables and approved by the Porte and the Powers, 
which of course means by the Powers. Montenegro is to get Podgo- 
ritza and Antivari, and doubtless also Niksitech. How much increase 
of territory Servia is to get does not already appear, but the plan of 
giving the Dobrudja to Rumania in exchange for the piece of Bessa- 
rabia which was taken from Russia in the last war, is adhered to. 
Turkey is to surrender Batum, Kars, Bayazid, Ardahan, and the 
adjoining territory, by way of war indemnity, and also to give 
#200,000,000 in bonds, the interest of which is to be secured by the 
Bulgarian and Egyptian tributes, and the Anatolian revenue. Be- 
sides all this, it would appear that the greater part of the ironclad 
fleet is to be surrendered. 


ore 
met 


These tremendous exactions, as a fair result of overwhelming 
defeat, the Conference will probably have to agree to with but small, 
if any, modification ; but the proposal to oecupy Bulgaria with 50,000 
Russians for two years, and to supervise the reforms by a Russian 
commission, is hardly likely to be carried out without energetic 
opposition from Austria, which will probably also have her say 
about the annexations to Servia and Montenegro. The Ministry 
has decided to follow the example of England and ask for a credit 


|} G2 existing members of the 


ww 


ation. 


of 60,000,000 florins to support the Government at the Cont . 
But no matter what either England or A 

treaty necessarily amounts to the extinetion of the Turkish P 

in Europe. The Sultan may cling to Constantinople a tf 





longer, but the difficulties and humiliation of staying there w 

crease steadily and make his early retirement to Brusa a nec ry 
condition of his retention of the Asiatic portion of the empire with 
any prestige. The peace party in England seems to be tor the 


moment overthrown, and the Ministry might have its till of war, if 
it had any army, or if the Russians had none. The military 0} 
tions are thus far confined to Keeping Gallipoli under striet guard 


with the fleet, and singing patriotic songs in the London musi 


halls. The want of an army bids fair to make the demonstrations 
against Russia fruitless, even if the Ministry were a united and a 


termined body and had any poliey. 


Much of the war fever in England, whieh in 


festations has an unpleasant resemblance to the war feve iP 
before the German invasion, is due to the ignorance or t 
ness of the British publie of the change which has occurred li 
conditions of warfare since England last took part in Continental 
conflicts. In the days of Wellington, the 80,000) or 40,000 ’ 
which is all that she ean send into the field, and which ean be « 
veniently carried out in a tleet, Were a very respectable foree, which 
could maintain itself tinely wherever it Was put asl Wi yy 
ton had only about this number of British troops at Talavera 
and Waterloo, and England had » imn ense ads e in being 
able to supply her forces by sea when her enemies had to drag 
everything by horse over ordinary roads. Moreove vars were 
then necessarily long, owing to the inability of the belligerents to 
bring their resources rapidly into play, and the tediousness of the 
operations gave the staying power of wealth a great importance 
This is now all changed. Continental powers put every n they 
have in the field in the first campaign, or forward them by train in 
masses, to which the traditional British * expeditionary foree ” of 
30,000 is but a single mouthful. The factis, therefore, that to nv 
real formidableness to the breaking of Gladstone's windows and the 
singing of “ We Don’t Want to Fight“ the conscription is absolutely 
necessary, and there is no doubt that this would make the patriots 
of the London musiec-halls as unwarlike as Quakers, and utterly in- 
different to the sufferings of ** the weaker party 

As was generally expected, the new Pope is an Italian, Cardinal 
Pecci, the late Pope’s Chamberlain, having been elected on the 
second ballot. He is a moderate, and will 1 ake things any 
worse ; Whether he will improve the relations of the Papaey with 
the Italian Government remains to be seen. Cardinal Simeoni 


issued a protest, which Pio Nono is said to have dictated, against the 
assumption of the title of King of Italy by Hum ealling all 
the previous protests of a similar character, and reciting the various 
ills and griefs which have overtaken the Pope in consequence of the 
shimself Leo XIIL, was, 
it was at first reported, ready to give up the 
leave the Vatiean to drive and get change 
again, has within a few days been denied. If he 
a Virtual admission that he is not impeded in the 
spiritual functions, and thus a virtual 

that the temporal power is necessary to the Pope's freedom. 
foreign cardinals, and particularly the 
speaks truly, desirous of havii 

at Malta, for instance 


free election at Rome: 


bert, Ve 


an 
loss of his estates. The new Pope, who stv] 
prison theory, and 
of but this, 
does so, it will be 


air; 


discharge of his 
abandonment of the doetrine 

The 
report 


he Conelave held on foreign soi]— 


Englishmen, were, if 
ig t 
by way of proving that there could not be a 
but the Malians, who compose 26 out of the 
college, 
anything of the kind. The Cardinal Archbishop of Malines has 
Written to the Re this city a solemn denial of the 
story that Belgian priests had been exhibiting to the faithful wisps 
of the straw on which Pius IX. slept in his dungeon. 


were too knowing to agree to 
it’ 


( atholir view of 
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rie FIRST STEP TOWARDS REPUDIATION 

"Ep t eek teresting letter explaining the proces 

\\ the repudiation of town and county debts is planned 
out certain portions of the West. What is most 
it is, that it is generally begun by an effort to 

k of the ereditor in sueh a manner that he shall him 

1 tt urrender a portion of his claim in advanee of any 

e partot the debtor. This consent is procured by re 

the people of the indebted community as an excitable 

out moral responsibility or any regard for the future, 

ht on any course, however violent, that may be necessars 

tri ofits obligations. “Phe person who opens the negotiations 

the creditor is sometimes the ordinary demagogue, in or out of 
Conure ane sometimes, as in the case deseribed by our corre 
motlent, a lawver aets as a sort of wo-between, and professes to 
have the interest of the creditor truly at heart, and toshare his view 
ofthe morality of the affair that is, he acknowledges in the fullest 
Inapner the legal and moral right of the creditor to get the full 


not deny the ability of the debtor 


amount promised him, and he does 


to pay it. position as a moralist, he 


Having thus secured his 
the role of a practical man dealing with a wieked 
to have it Nobody 
the determination of the people ot 
for it: 


are enjoving the benetit of it, but 


uddenlv assumes 


world as he tinds it, and not as he would wish 
ean deplore more than he does 
Bosh-posh County not to pay their debts; he sees no excuse 
he knows they got the money, and 
the question is not how they ought to feel about it, but how they do 
feel. 


nent on this subject indifferent to all moral and religious consider 


He has the best reasons for knowing that they are at this mo 


ations, and have decided, with deplorable unanimity and determina 
What 


they owe. By delicate 
to aecept it this 
part may now be secured; any hesitation about accepting it, how 


tion, to pay at most only a part of 


handling and prompt expression of readiness 


ever, Will probably inerease their irritation, and cause them to re- 
All through the exposition 
the agent deals with the popular feeling as a 


fuse payment of anything whatever. 


law of nature whieh 
may seem cruel or unjust or capricious, but which there is no gain- 
saving or resisting. He argues with the creditor, in short. as one 
would argue with the owner of a pleasant home at the toot of a vol- 
canie mountain, in order to induce him to pack up his goods and get 
out of the way of an eruption. 

Phe creditor who allows himself to be frightened into an ofter to 
compromise, however, too frequently tinds that not only are * the 
people ” no readier te pay part than to pay the whole, but the very 
offer to receive part suggests the idea of paying nothing at all. If 
the compromise were the result of an examination of the debtor's 
means, and what he proposed to pay and the creditor agreed to ae- 
cept Was what proved to be all he was likely to be able to pay when 
acting with honest intentions, of course there would be no danger in 
making it. The moral and legal guarantees which supported the 
original loan would support the * readjustment.” But when it is sim- 
ply the result of the debtor's unwillingness to inconvenience himself 
or to part with money in his possession, and has no sort of reference 
to his pecuniary resources, the reasons for paying only part will sup- 
port in the fullest manner total repudiation. * The people,” 
on learning that the creditors will submit to a reduetion of ten or 
twenty or forty per cent., very naturally say: ‘* Our argument, sim- 
ple as it was, has evidently made a deep impression on these men. 
no rights in the matter, except 
please to allow him, and that if we allow him sixty 
of his original claim it will not be an unfair settlement. 
This 
and the question having become one of comparative 
in short, it is better 
Inostly poor, to submit to a 


He acknowledges that he has 
such as we 
per cent. 
In other words, he refers the whole matter to our discretion. 
being the case, 
for several hundred 
tax, or for a few 
mostly well off wholly to forego expectations which 


iInconvenicnee—whether, 


thousand persons, 


hundreds, who a 


they themselves acknowledge were in great part unreasonable—we 
have no hesitation in deciding that the interests of this community 
Will be best promoted tr\ 


letting them lie out of their money alto- 


Nation. 


in fact, | 
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vether. The fact is, they ought never to have lent it ; they must have 
They 
bought the bonds as a speculation, and they are no worse off than 


foreseen that there would be difficulty about getting it back 


other speculators who went into railroads and other stock compa- 
nies that have failed. They will be wiser next time.” 

Accordingly, when the bondholder steps up to draw his sixty 
per cent. of his claim, he is apt to tind, as in Tennessee, that the 
propriety of giving him even fifty pereent. has begun to seem doubt- 
ful, and that in any case he will only receive half or two-thirds in- 
terest on What is allowed him, and he has the further mortification 
of tinding that the arguments which induced him to surrender his 
coat have proved) sufficient to warrant his being stripped to the 
skin. 

This view of the irrationality and irresponsibility of the people 
has been as fully avowed in the silver movement as in any of the 
Ininor schemes of municipal repudiation, but with this difference ; 
that the leaders of the silver movement never profess, like the town 
or county attorney, to separate themselves morally from the debtor. 
They never pretend to be of the same mind as the creditor as to the 
abstract justice of the proposed attack on him. Being politicians, 
they usually profess entire sympathy of all kinds with the popular 
reluctance to pay, and utter the usual threat of total spoliation, not 
as something wicked yet inevitable, but as something both justifiable 
and inevitable. They have the advantage, too, over the town and 
county repudiators, of having a bigger and more ferocious People 
behind them, and one tar more difficult to control if once enraged. 
The town or county agent is never able at most to predict anything 
more dreadful than a total repudiation of publie and private debts, 
while the silver demagogue goes so far as to predict bloodshed, 
anarchy, and indeed a practical dissolution of the social bond as the 
probable consequence of a refusal to let him cireulate a 4124-grain 
dollar as a full legal tender. 

What we wish to point out here is the extreme improbability 
that he will be content with the vietory he has just won. He has 
secured at this writing the passage of the Silver Bill, but, be it well 
remembered, he has not secured it in the character of a bi-metallist, 
That the ranks of the silver-men con- 
but, as we conceive, mistaken 


but of a repudiating debtor. 
tain a considerable body of honest 
bi-metallists we do not deny, but these men have played no promi- 
nent in the agitation. They have been carried along by it, 
and have now and then made efforts to divert its course, some of 
which have produced good results, sueh as the changes made in the 
Bland billin the Senate. But the preponderating inthvence in it, 
the one whieh has given it all its life, has been the repudiating in- 
fluence. The silver dollar has had little or no attraction for the 
bulk of the silver-men, either as a means of enlarging the coin 
providing a more extended 


part 


basis of paper cireulation or as 
market for a leading product of American mines, as was shown 
by their steady apposition in Congress to any dollar except one 
of 4124 grains; and their attachment to this has been due to 
the faet that it is worth ten per cent. less than gold; that is, 
if at 4124 grains it was at par with gold, it would have no attrac- 
tions for them. 

The arguments and rhetorical devices by which the measure has 
been supported in the West are almost wholly those of repudiating 
debtors, and have been directed, and with the usual fierceness and 
bitterness, against the gold-men, not as mono-metallists but as credi- 
tors or representatives of the ereditor interest. Bland’s threat, 
that if the bill were not carried Congress would next year “ wipe 
out” the national debt, was a sort of agglomeration of the minor 
threats of the Western press, and would of course have been ridicu- 
lous if the movement were simply that of a particular school of 


financiers in favor of a particular metallic standard, because the 


national creditors could not be held responsible for the mono-metal. 
lists as scientific men any more than for the evolutionists. In fact 
it has been all along, and from the very beginning, treated by the 
Western press as a measure of relief for debtors against extortionate 


creditors. Within a few weeks one of the most conservative and 


sensible of the Western papers, the Indianapolis Journal, put the 
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ease with a frankness that had something humorous about it. M. Doutre of Montreal. and Mr. Thomsen of New Brunswiel ‘) 
vhen it suggested that if Eastern men did not like the remonetiza- © the 28d of November, at the seventy hth session of the Confet 
tion of silver, they should offer something in its place—sueh as a | enee, an award was made by two of the Commissioners, Mr. K 
reduction of the rate of interest on loans made at the West. Itthen | dissenting, of five millions tive 1] lt dda : 
proceeded to inveigh against the rate now paid ina manner which — be paid by the United St 
showed clearly that both it and its constituents either did not con Article IT. of the Treaty of Ists, wl the ted St 
sider, or affeeted not to consider, the rate of interest as in any de- — mitted to have been re ed by the { of the R 
eree dependent on the quality of the security. but simply on the Treaty in P66, gave to the ij tants of t United St 
ereditor’s greed and the debtor's necessity to take fish of everv kind on the sout t of XN 


We may add that we have ourselves reecived numerous remon land, from Cape Ray to the Ramea | d 
strances from correspondents at the West, who agreed with our and northern coasts from Cape Ray to Quirpo 
view of the silver question, warning us of the error of denouncing = shores of the Magdalen Ishu 1 « { ho f 
the remonetization scheme on moral grounds, and urging us to confine = Labrador from Mt. Joly easterhh df 
ourselves to showing its unprofitableness, as by far the most effective the right to dry and eure 


argument. We have deelined to follow this advice, however, for the harbors, and creeks of those parts of 1] t of Newt 





simple reason that we do not think the unprofitableness of cheating land and Labrador. And the ds 

ean ever be made entirely clear to a man bent on cheating or in a liberty to ‘take, dry, or cure tish on on 

cheating state of mind, because if, as in this case, attended with no any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His Brit M 

risk of legal penalty, its profitableness within that short space oftime dominions in) America not included wit thi 

for which his calculations are always made is undeniable. The limits.” The ‘Treaty of Washington 

unprofitabless of cheating a creditor who has no legal remedy is un- | United States the right to take fish of every 

profitableness in the long run, and about * the long run "a cheat, as on all parts of the coast of British North A 

a general rule, cares nothing. Moreover, for a journalist to econtess eht to British subjects in thi ters of t Unit s 

either tacitly or in terms that he is addressing a political commu the 30th parallel of north latitude, it rey 

nity with which moral considerations have little or no weight, this did not apply to tisherit 

is, in a certain sense, to cut the ground from under his ow only to the sea-fishery ; 1 wave 

feet, because the whole business of discussion in civilized politi British North Americ nd the United st 

eal communities rests on the assumption that there is behind being the produce of the fisheries of t! t ~ ft 1) 

the political machinery and political sovereignty a moral rub nion of Canada or of Newfoundland 

from which they, in great part, draw their etficaey and thei Phe question whieh the Commission 

authority. A community whieh lived wholly by its own passing treaty to decide was brietly this: W1 

inclinations would have no need of newspapers, any more thana band value to the inhabitants of the United st 

of brigands or a tribe of Bushmen. What we have now to bear in the Treaty of Washington of ti shing Brit \ 

mind, therefore, is that the arguments—which must be distinvuished bevond what was enjeved by the { i! JSS 

carefully from their false statements and prophecies -by which twelve vears certain, ove dabove t to B 

the silver-men have triumphed will be just as strong,in case the of the right of free tishing thi t i. 

present measure does not give them the relief they look for, in favor | of the 89th parallel of nortl tit { { 

of a 400, or 350, or 800-grain dollar, as in tavorof one of 412) erains, Vhatever being imposed o 

and in favor of reducing the value of the legal-tender dollar inde- time? ‘The Commissions 

finitely until the point is reached at which everybody will be able, enefit to the inhabitants of t { ei 

without sacrifice or inconvenience, to procure as many dolla Phe value of the mn eve, both s t 

will be sufficient to pay his debts. There is no magic in 412 (| yx nets and curing tis] ls 

grains any more than in 420. The thing sought isa dollar of such denee tended t 

weight and fineness that debtors will have no difficulty in getting hold) Nor did the evidence s! that the B 

of them, as those who have gone into this movement with the foolish likely to use, t 

fancy that they were helping the cause of a stal le stand 1] \ waters of the United St 

possibly yet discover to their cost, when they learn that the ** Mone When the British evid 

Power” is as potent with the present silver standard as with the old ere asked to rule, latter f : 

eold one. that it snot eompetent f + ty j nf 
THE CANADIAN FISHERIES AWARD vantages res iro 


| igre sion on the Fisheries, created by the Treaty of Wash- plies, ete.. ete.. and from beit How to 1 1 brit 
inet 


on, met at Halifax on the 15th of last June, four vears atter sh waters, could not be conside . that an award 
the time originally intended. The Commission was Composed of its which should include these ¢ , re rh 
resident, M. Maurice Del Fosse, then Belgian Minister at Washi uy vdmitted to le S el le ti) ft r t Pritsin nel 


"9 
ton, named by the Austrian Minister at London: Sir Alex seemed practically to exelude that of X An effort w: 
T. Galt, named by Her Britannic Majesty ; i Mr. 1 on H. atterwards made to show that \ aught bait in 
Kellogg, of Massachusetts, by the President of the United States, shore at Newt 1. but it ] islv. testified b 
in place of Mr. John H. Clifford, of Massachusetts, the original British witnesses that tl ersal tice, aside from occasional] 
ippointee, Who had died. Mr. Francis Clare Ford, of the F ny gr" at squid, <1 mit, and that Americans who tried 
Ottice, London, formerly Secretary of Legati t Wasl ton, at to eatch for t] se] ld prob eceive rough treatment 


tended the Conference as the agent of Great Brit » and Mr In the light of reeent events. it s that these witnesses were 


Dwight Foster, of Boston, as the agent of the United States Great mist 

Britain was also represented by five counsel, one trom each of the Phe headland questio ether, under the Treaty of ISI 
maritime provinces of British North America, and the United States the United States h right to fish within three miles of the shor 
by Mr. Richard H. Dana, jr.. of Boston, and Mr. William H. Tres- of the ] > wl Hands were more than six mil part 
cot, of South Carolina. Final arguments wer le by Judy s the bays Fundy. M i, and Chaleurs, or whether the 


Foster, Mr. Dana, and Mr. Trescot on behalf of the United states, i l lt in thin three miles of a line connectis 
and on behalf of Great Britain by Mr. Whitew: f Newfoundland. 1 headlands —which at one time seemed likely to be prominent 
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» the ease, was only incidentally raised, and it was evident that 
ed to have it passed on. 

Phe evidence tended very strongly to show that eod and halibut 

a t lv a deep-sea fish, and all of the counsel of the 
I ted S the closing arguments, treated them as practie illy 
0 f the cise Phere was some evidence of inshore halibut-fish- 
ingat Cape Sable and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but it was very 
light and contradicted by other witnesses. It was alleged that 
her ere caught by United States fishermen in very large quan- 
tities at Grand Manan and elsewhere ; but the evidence was very 


di Was contradicted. It was shown by witnesses on behalf 

of the United States that American vessels were too expensively 
fitted out for it to be profitable to eatch so cheap a iish as herring, 
nd that it Was much more profitable to buy them. 

Phe real tight was over mackerel, and if the amount of the award 
ean be justified at all, it must be on this part ef the case mainly. 
The evidence was contradictory in the extreme as to the proportion 
of mackerel caught within the three-mile line, but it probably is not 
nore than one-third, and certainly not more than one-half. There 
was a conilict, too, whether the Magdalen Islands, where Americans 
have always had the right to fish, were the best and safest grounds. 
It was contended strongly on the one side that a profitable voyage 
could not be made without the right to fish inshore, and equally 
strongly on the other that the best captains did their fishing at the 
Magdalen Islands and offshore, and that the best vovages were the 
result of such action. Before the treaty, when licenses to fish in- 
shore were granted, it was shown that at fifty cents a ton most of the 
United States vess 
any. On the other hand, there was evidence that they declined 
to take them because they thought It cheaper to run the risk of 
being seized. There was a very large amount of evidence of the 
catches and profits of single voyages, which was interpreted very 


ls took licenses, but at two dollars a ton searcels 


ditferently by the diferent sides. 


It was shown that Great Britain and the Colonies were at an im- ‘ 


mense expense in guarding the three-mile line, which is saved 
under the treaty. As one ground for desiring the restrietion re- 
moved, it appeared that there was a very burdensome statute of 
Nova Seotia under which a vessel in harbor for the purpose of buy- 
ing bait had been held ** preparing to fish,” so as to be liable to 
seizure. 

Qn the counter-claim of the United States Great Britain intro- 
duced much evidence, and argued that the imposition of duties was 
no injury to them on the ground that the ‘consumer paid the du- 
ties.” In reply it Was shown that the United States afford almost 
the only market of the Provineial fishermen; that the duties pre- 
viously imposed were nearly prohibitory, as the price of salt fish 
can only be forced up toa limited point, and that large numbers of 
British subjects who had been tishing in American vessels, to save 
the duties, had returned home and were rapidly increasing the fish- 
ing business there. Some claims were made by Great Britain which 
it ean hardly be supposed that the Commissioners took into account, 
such as the claim for injury to the fishing caused by the alleged 
habit of Americans of throwing * gurry” or offal overboard, for the 
expense of maintaining the light-house and fog-horn service, and 
for the fact that the fishing business gives employment to a large 
number of men in the United States in handling the fish after their 
arrival. In reply to this last point, the great richnéss of the sea 
and lake fisheries of the United States was shown, and that from 
improved methods of preservation and transportation fresh fish 
vere rapidly displacing salt in the market. 

It is impossible to doubt, after an examination of the evidence 
and statistics, that the amount of the award cannot be justified, if, 
indeed, any should have been given. If we examine the Port Mul- 
grave returns, put in by the British Government, which were admit- 
ted by both sides to be not far out of the way, of the United States 


vessels with their cargoes which passed through the Gut of Canso 
in S73 and i874 (they refused to put them in for the two years fol- 
lowing), we find that half a million dollars a year will much more 
than pay for all the magkere! caught in the Gulf of St. Lawrence by 
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United States fishermen, inshore as well as offshore, at the price 
paid by dealers at Prinee Edward Island. It would) probably more 
than three times pay for all the mackerel caught by them on the 
grounds gained by the treaty of Washington. Cod and halibut are 
seareely caught at all inshore; all the fishermen go to the banks for 
them. Herring and other small fish used as bait are generally 
bought, as both time and money would be lost in fishing for them. 
Even if we take the market price of the fish eaught as the money 
value of the privilege of fishing, we find it hard to tind more than 
the amount of the award, without any consideration of the gain from 
the remission of duties. But the United States returns show that 
remission of duties on fish and fish-oil, under the treaty, for three 
years averaged over $360,000 a vear. Is it possible that the pro- 
ducer gains no benetit from this remission? Does political economy 
teach that in the ease of an article of food which is used mainly be- 
cause it is cheap, for which there is but a limited demand, and which 
Will be deserted for other kinds of food if the price is raised beyond 
a limited point, the consumer must pay the whole duty ? 

Mr. Kellogg, in dissenting, stated that it was questionable whe- 
ther it was competent for the Commission to make any but a unani- 
mous award. The treaty provided that “any sum of money which 
the Commissioners should award should be paid by the United 
States within twelve months after the award.” The similar pro- 
vision in the ease of the Geneva Commission in the same treaty was 
that an award by a majority should be binding ; and it has been a 
matter of some discussion whether the treaty did not intend, by its 
different phraseology, that there should be a difference in this re- 
spect. The award is believed, by those who were present on behalf 
of the United States at least, to be grossly large, and the temptation 
is strong to try to avoid it by any technicality. But there was a long 
hearing on the case, as fair a trial probably as can ever be had, both 
sides expressed themselves fully satistied that the full strength of 
their case had been brought out, and it seems unworthy of the 
dignity of the country to try to take advantage of a doubtful point 
of law. Aside from any legal view, it seems hardly probable that 
the framers of the treaty intended to allow the Commissioner of the 
United States, without giving any reason, and possibly without hav- 
ing any, to prevent any award being made. The President of the 
Commission was agreed upon by the two countries, and was 
undoubtedly impartial in his intentions, but wholly unused to 
examining and balancing evidence. If the British Commissioner, 
a man of great natural ability and thoroughly master of the 
case, was more able to get the ascendency over him and 
influence him by arguments than our own Commissioner, it 
is our fault in not being more worthily represented. The Geneva 


| award was made by a majority and paid, and the same should 


be done with the Halifax award. We are now struggling against 
a party who are desirous of partial repudiation, and it is a 
fact worthy of note that the only member of Congress who has de- 
clared himself opposed to the payment of the award is also the only 
member from New England who advocates the silver bill. It will 
be a lasting disgrace to the country and a blow to the future settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration, if the counsels of Gen. Butler pre- 
vail and the debt is net paid. 


COMMUNISM AND PROTECTION AT THE CAPITAL. 
Wasutnocton, February 25, 1878. 

( )NE of the strongest arguments advanced for the passage of the Silver 

Bill, although not made prominent in public debate, was that, if not 
passed, **the people” would insist on fresh issues of irredeemable paper ; 
and now that it is passed and is awAiting the President’s signature, we are 
adjured to look at the convention of bedlamites at Toledo, and to prepare 
ourselves for a tidal-wave of communism and greenback inflation if we do 
not allow **the people ” to have 90-cent dollars. Mr. Bland himself, in 
the last day’s debate, talked about cramming greenbacks down the throats 
of the bondholders if he could not have the Silver Bill, free coinage and 
all. The proper answer to the Toledo communists, and to Mr. Bland, and 
to the Louisviile Courier-Journal, which has been making itself particu- 
larly foolish in this business, is that this is as good a time as we shall ever 
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have to ‘‘untie the winds and let them fight against the churches.” Si!- — this ideal in the last Congress than anybody ¢ 
ver bills. with or without free coinage, are not going to pay mortgages or fifteen vears. and the was such a 1 ‘a i in what 1 
get pe ople out of debt. The foes of communism must meet the Toledo tinat the Morrison Tar 
rabble at some time, They have got to fight Mr. Bland as a crammer ef became a law. Phe time was not rij M | 
greenbacks down people’s throats, anyhow. They must defend the rights | is now. It is possible. but 1 [ 4} 
of property and the present system of society and government sooner or — public fre: quit ne, soda-ash, raw ¥ 
later, and defend them with whatever weapons their assailants armthem- law. 
selves withal. And when the threat is made : “If you don’t take silver, A few davs ago the city was pla lw ndbill \ 
we will give you pewter or paper, and cram it down your throats,” then te te attend the + Exports ay ee 9 Mane nersons 
is the very time to make whatever resistance is to be made to any project | heard of an exporters’ convention, and a good many were draw 
these gentry have in hand, by curiosity to find out what it might be, supy . 

It is a singular fact that the silver extremists in the House did not a cathe ring of persons engaged in the export 
understand the effect of striking out the free-coinage clause until the bill | measures for their common interest. I attended the 1 
came back to them in that shape. The action of the Senate Finance | ]jef, with some misziving, however, seeing that t \ 
Committee in this behalf was taken last November, and it was at once in a place where no export trade ever ex 
perceived that only in that shape could the bill ever become a law. It | minutes to find out that the convention d 
was perceived by business men that, under the operation of the bill as | of persons desiring to furnish facilities to other | 
amended, two or three years must elapse before enough silver could be | at the public expense. In other words, i < 
coined to make its presence felt in general circulation, although it might | potion of ste amship subsidies, although 
come into play somewhat earlier at the custom-houses and the sub- | was strongly deprecated by the speakers, 
treasury, serving to reduce the tariff and diminish the receipts of the | dice, The applause seemed to be arranged 
**coupon-clippers.” All this seems to have been apparent everywhere claque at a French theatre, coming in at reg tery \ 
except among the framers and ardent supporters of the bill in the House, same strength everywhere. The argument chietly 1 \ 

When it came back to them they were half-crazed to find one of their ample of England, , This pertidious and grasping « 

cubs missing. Ilasty conferences were held and resolutions passed to up her manufactures by protection, eventually adopted f 

reject the Senate amendments; to reject the whole bill and commence | jnyited the whole world to follow her exan ple. With 

anew; to refer the bill and amendments to this committee or that com- | and designing spirit she had built up a an ibitars 

mittee or the Committee of the Whole. The fact that they were a crip- | and now she had stopped paying subsidies (ex 

pled minority, and could do nothing but pass it as it came from the | gjoned other nations not to s juander t) 

Senate, proves that the great mass of those who favor the use of silver mail-service. Would we, Americans, allow — ~~ 

do so as a matter of sentiment, and without any idea as to its practical | gach transparent humbug, when our manu oe 

effect and working, else they would have seen that silver is not remone- want of a fore ign market, and when we h 

tized by this bill, but that provision is made for a limited coinage of for steamships than England ever had lt he _ 
silver on the system now prevailing in France. Uf course there are dif- | out Portland, Boston. New York, Philadelphia. 0 id 
ferences between our plan and the French plan, the most important being Mobile. New Orleans, San Francisco, or any 

that France does not avail herself of her undoubted right to stab her specially favored in an exporting point of ' 

own credit by paying her bondholders in silver, But it cannot be said | gottjed was that exporting should be ¢g bt eckics va 
that silver has been remonctized here until silver and gold are received the Government should take hold of it. W ive no lack of skilled 
at the mint on equal terms, Mr, Bland and Mr, Ewing and Mr. Ben | chanics and accomplished shipbuilders who would lay the keels f 
Butler are justified in their complaints, They have not obtained what | mereantile marine, and fly the Am 1 

they set out for. They have done all the mischief they could, but it is | terms. ; 

ouly a moiety of what they designed. This Exporters’ Convention must hav. to ereal } 

Most of the newspapers will have it that the Senate Finance Commit- | The bellows were set at work some four , 
tee are now considering the anti-resumption bill, or some anti-re sumption | avo as that that the veteran free-trad — ‘ United 
bill, and are likely to report it favorably. There is the best authority for ‘, w York Evening Post, wave its blessing to the } t. 4 ( 2 a 
saying that the Committee have not touched it, and are not likely to take its promoters have been extended to all parts of inion. and 
it up until a late day in the session. The passage of the Silver Bill makes sulted in raising a perfect roar of disapprobation in Calif . ooktiits 
some further action on resumption necessary unless we are to witness a — to the Chinese immigration has und a eee ae re pposi- 
national scandal on the first of January next—one law requiring the See- | tion to steamship subsidies on that coast. Nevertheless, it lias caused 
retary of the Treasury to resume specie payments, and another (the Sil- come people in that quarter to study the subject from the bot es 
ver Bill) making it impossible for him to do so, But the Committee will wards. and accordingly there is found in a late San Frai re 
postpone action on this dilemma as long as possible, in order to see what | «he Chicago Tribune a thorough examination of British subsi- 
the ultimate effect of the biJl is upon the gold premium, and how long gjes, showing that all British ocean mails. exeept Sect India mail. 
the Secretary’s gold would probably last if he should atiempt to carry out) which must be ke pt up for political as well as. a eee ee 
the Resumption Act. cost, are paid for by weight like any other f t, and cost no more than 

Meanwhile the public revenues have fallen below the expenditures, 4). postag simnlad te waters Whee in ancitue oxcetion io tha telick 
although the latter cannot be considered extravagant, and Congress is goryice. but it is only an apparent exeception—that of te Want tedie s sail. 
too cowardly to restore the duties on tea and coffee, which were repealed the contract for whi he emir s next ve ae. after which the mails are to be 
some years ago at the instance of the protectionists. Mr. Fernando Wood gant py weight. The Pa eemtinnn wetter couciuds 
is not a success a®& Chairman of Ways and Means. Ilis tariiT bill seems The ee SO ee eee ag ae ee Ee Ps 
to have been constructed on the idea of making something which should — gjonist Fastern manufacturers and st pbuilders, who, after hav tne taxed 

4 be known in history as the Wood Tariff, in the same way that — their fellow-citizens to the utmost extent on alla they manufacture 


that of 1846 is known as the Walker Tariff, and that of 1861 and sellin the home market, now ask Congress 1 vy an extra tax on 


igi regs _ ger apy he suffering 1 
as the Morrill Tariff. Accordingly, he has gone into the whole 1s } : i 
, > : eta ; . , surplus manufactures to foreign 1 kK and ok ip the price « hen 
subject, from antimony to zebra-skins, and roused the opposition of all the wares in the home market.” . 


protected trades in the country, while none of his changes are sufficiently 
in the interest of free-trade (with the single exception of ships) to caus E WAI V1 LIAMENT 
’ . . . : bcs aT : riike {AR FEVER IN PARLIAMENT. 
the enemies of protection to bestir themselves for the bill. There was a ? ery 





notable opportunity in this Congress at this juncture to frame a short L, X, Saturday, February 9, 1878, 

bill striking at a few of the most glaring and hideous features of th \\ E have come to the end of an exciting week, and people are asking, 
tariff, such as the duties on drugs and medicines, dye-stuffs and che- What shall we see next week ¢ On Monday the feeling of the coun- 
micals, and certain raw materials, which a portion, at least, of the manu- try was all for peace, and we listened to one of the finest speeches which 
facturing classes would have supported, and which would have rallied the Mr. Gladstone ever made, in which he urged that the war was over and 


anti-protectionists to the last man. Mr. Morrison approached nearer to  pothing remained but to arrange a cgmfortable peace rgund a council 
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I iW not to get too much, and Gree vas 

/ | Bu ian vho were to pav st t 

ht f ther en Lpraat On‘ 

Cabinot Miniate Secretary of State f 

\\ \ t inotfens ! it f the OF 
A o dat dl we Wel t | ’ ng 

i ind the ves nothing to disturb 1 equ 

} rrried by tl Irish members upon s 

I polit The Speaker ga i peaceful dinner-party t 
I Administration, and Count Miinster. the Germhtn 

' it ,and tl mid the small talk and gossip of the 

fl vl fli tier f tl ther, the first drops of the thun 
\t the Speaker's dinner «a red official box was brought in 

| n-€)f} ! en Was opens | by a member of the Minis- 

Irom at telegram W tuken which was handed inl to the 

ol ! Cabinet Like Banquo’s ehost at Maecheth’s banquet 

f] hoy lisp] dithe mirth, broke the good meeting with most 

real al he telegram «a need that the Russians wer 

\ int Constu nople, that the Porte was seriously alarmed, 
mad tha is | eraphic communication was suspended, this telegran 
had hy | baa ind Alexandria to London. An extemporized 
Cabinet « i] was held and a demand at once sent to St. Petersburgh 
{ the meaning of these movements, At the ball at the German 
| ' the R ) Ambassador was present, but he had at once a 
pli land an embarrassed ai His vanity was struggling with hi 
t but the former conquered, and just before leaving he could 
his exultation no longer, and confided to a friend in an audible 

\\ per the four words which may yet become historical—the four words 
. nmes deja dedans.” Quiet people who were neither at th 
Spe rs dinner nor at Count Miinster’s ball went to bed as usual believ- 
ig that all anxiety was over, The newspapers in the morning (except 
two which are supposed to be in the confidence of some of the underlings 
f the Ministry, who give them occasional bones to gnaw, and sometimes 
bits of real meat in the shape of early intelligence) made no allusion to 
the rumors, and the first thing that most people heard of them was the 
fact that the Lord Chancellor had been summoned from Court to attend a 
lden Cabin oun Vhich was announced in the early editions of the 
ning pay The scare was complete. The Stock Exchange was excited 

| dall precedent of late year Rumor was piled on rumor. An in- 
fluential firm of Jew ban s—the Jew wavs make a good thing out 
if e embarrassments of Christians—had bought three millions sterling 
f Hungarian bonds, and made three per cent. upon the transaction. 
They had sold consols. Every stock, except the seid Hungarians, had 
fallen. Russians had given way largely, and [ don’t know what had not 
happened to Turks. War meetings were extemporized. Crowds were 
ing about the citv singing ** Rule Britannia” and ** Hearts of Oak.” 
wna ther patriotic songs Three thousand medical students formed 
themselves into a procession and marched to the House of Commons, in 


hat they might cheer Lord Beaconsfield and the Ministry and hoot 
id hiss M1 Westminster Hall and the 
Stites of | erowded by eager spectators 


oO pa sed, and ask- 


and his followers. 
of P 


very 


(iladstone 
th houses 
face of « 
st news 


if 


liament 
of 


ar were 


seann the member Parliament wh 


nye 
ing for the late 


House of Commons was crowded, every seat occupied, and 


tanding-room appropriated wherever it could be found. The formal 
hus s was hurried over, notices of motion given and questions asked 
rapidly and under emotion, and the answers given by the different 
! ; of the Government were curt and hasty. At last, about ten 
! tes before five, Lord Hartington, as leader of the Opposition, rose 
to put his question to the leader of the House. Sir Stafford Northcote, 








without much preface, read the telegrams of the red official box of 
the previous evening without comment. The House, though prepared 
by the gossip of the lobbies for the announcement, was for a moment 
dumb—a most unusual phenomenon in the present House of Commons. 
I'hen Mr. Forster rose and somewhat jerkily announced that, under the 
iltered circumstances and the grave aspect of events, he would not press 
his am } ) pon the Government proposal to get a vote of six mil- 
lions for w preparations. It appeared as if we had actually de- 
clared wa | f we might hear at any moment that the ironclad 

W " dl dl rnagainst the forts of the Dardanelles, and 
were engaged in 1 combat. There was no doubt as to the feeling 
f the Llou If Mr. Layard’s telegrams were actually true, and the 
Russians had broken faith and really were marching on Con- 


Nation. 


! 
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stantinople and Gallipoli, the House for a good three-quarters of an 


hour would unanimously have supported the Government in the extrem- 


they could make.. Ido not know whether Count Shuvaloft 


est proposal 


could not have failed 


is present in the House or not, but if he was he 
to see the grim aspect of the case. There was some desultory talk, and 
it appeared as if the Government were to get their six millions straight 
Mf the reel, or sixty if they asked for it, when, at about six o’clock, 


another red box was handed up the Treasury bench to Sir Stafford North- 


He opened it, read a despatch, went aside for a minute, and came 


cote 


bosae k in a flutter and heaved to be allowed to read an important document 


which had just been put into his hands. It was a letter from the Russian 


(Ambassador, containing a telegram just received from Prince Gortcha- 
koff. to the effect that the Russian forees had **taken ”’ no forts, that 
ders had been given that they were not to advance, and that there was 


word of truth in the rumors—what rumors the telegram did not 
The 
the Radicals were radiant with delight and noisy with acclamation 

olerate 


and uncomfortable, 


not a 
The Ministerialists were dumb ; 
the 
suspicious, silent, 


state. scene most dramatic. 


was 
Liberals and moderate Conservatives were 
Then came an interesting but undignified discussion 
One of 
seemed to dwell 
the 
threw suspi- 
= W hen- 


to take 


out of which no party in the House emerged with credit. set 


speakers, including, I am sorry to say, Mr. Gladstone, 
on what they believed to be 
{nother set 
cion upon Count Shuvaloff and Russian diplomatists generally. 

Liberal, hegin 
some energetic and decided step to counteract some Russian movement, a 
| Russian Embassy to say that the movement 


Another Liberal protested that no 


with something like satisfaction un- 


veracity of our ambassador at Constantinople. 
“*wnenever we 


ever,” said one moderate-minded 


teleg arrives from the 


m 
has not and will not take place.” 
reliance was to be placed on Russian assurances, and that he and many 
who were sitting by him were prepared to vote not six but six-and-twenty 
it. Such sentiments 
we might have expected to hear from the Ministerial benches, but they 


millions then and there if the Government desired 


sounded strange from the lips of Liberals. Lord Hartington rose above all 
this undignified and panic-stricken action. He asked for twenty-four hours’ 
delay, in order that the truth between the conflicting statements might 
But the excited Ministerialists would listen to no delay, 


be 


discovered. 
and the no less excited Radicals would listen to no suggestions of push- 
Ing on. 

It looked like a dead-loek, but the Speaker solved the difficulty by de- 
that whether Mr. 


withdrawn should be put to the House, 


Forster’s amendment might be 
and that 1f it 


This course was followed. 


ciding the question 
were withdrawn 
the debate might proceed on the main question, 
The tumult dwindled to a calm, and one of the dullest speakers in the 
House n the 


excited multitude 


having risen to continue the debate, almost every man i 
went out of the House 
of anarchy, tempered by telegrams, ended in bathos. 
hat 
mons, that Mr. Layard’s telegrams of the previous day were substantially 


And so this scene 
On Priday it 
was announced, both in the Lords and in the Com- 


to dinner. 
ap- 


peare d from w 


true, though couched in exaggerated language, and that Count Shuva- 
loff’s telegram, though technically accurate inasmuch as the Russians 
had not 
which, not to put it strongly, was not quite consistent with his enigmati- 


‘*taken ” any fort, presented a picture of the state of affairs 
cal announcement at Count Miinster’s ball, and pretty nearly justified 
the strong assertions regarding Russian diplomacy which were used the 
previous evening in the Ilouse of Commons. There was a manifest feel- 
ing of relief on all sides of both Houses of Parliament when it was under- 
stood that a strong detachment of the fleet had been ordered to Constan- 
tinople, and a universal feeling of satisfaction among all the best and 
most reasonable men at the determination of Lord Hartington and his 
immediate followers to support the Government in the crisis, reserving 
to themselves the full right of criticism, of which they will certainly 
avail themselves, upon the policy of the Government on the whole ques- 
tion when the immediate crisis is past. 

Russia will, it is hoped, take note of this significant change of aititude 
in England and not press her demands to extremities. She can gain 
nothing beyond what she can get at present by engaging in a war with 
England, and if with England probably with Austria too, which must 
end in her exhaustion—her financial exhaustion, [ mean. En 
She has been actuated by three 
distinct emotions during the last few months. The first 
desire for peace ; the second, dislike and suspicion of Russia ; the third, 


gland does 
not at the present moment desire a war. 
has been a 
pity and a certain admiration for the Turks. Three weeks ago there was 


a wide space between the first and second. To-day it is a very narrow 


A very small spark would fire the combustible materials in the 


one, 








country which wou 
island to the other. If the idea bee: 
thev had been duped by Russia there would 1 
ve rnment or peace party could Ww thstand, a 


between this country and Russia might be the 


might not be confined to Russia and England, 


ges to Asian and Africa. It might set the whole 


blaze. Let us hope that the Gods of the diff 


be embroiled will otherwise direct. 


THE DEATH OF THE 
Fr 


UST four weeks to-day I had to relate to vi 


e unexpected death of the first king of It: ) | 
nounce the long-waited-for end of the last sovereign of the R 
State. Iam not able to give you any details, as I did a m 


ea ¢ I Wi 
nda v 

pret al i 
but mi ext 
( Eas rn her 


POPE. 


RENCE, Februan 


u the circumst 


ilveand n 





hecause | happen to be in Florence, and secondly, because I hav 
quaintances in the Vatican, as I have in the Quirinal. The me 
us that Pio Nono had an attack of fever on Wednesday ev: 
Gth), that the swelling of his legs sudde nly ceased, which 
a very bad sign by his doctor, who immediately summoned his 
leagues, living in the vast palace, and that the agony in Vv 
(7th) at two o'clock, after the Pope had received both the . 
and the supreme unction. He expired at 5:45, in the yn ‘ 
than twenty cardinals kneeling round his bed, whil n 
thronged with the fam/gliart of the Vatican. The Came? co, ( 
Peeci, after having confirmed the death in the tradit ] wa 
three times the forehead of the deceased with a silver hat ul 
him aloud each time—crushed the pastoral ring, which is the sy 
Papal power, in the consecrated mortar, thereby assuming the ter 
government of the Church. He had received from dving 
hands two sealed letters—one concerning the procedure of ( 
the other the last will of the deceased—and immediately « vok 


eardinals present in Rome, among whom (¢ 


Falloux, who had not left the room during th 


foreigners. 


The day of the 


e whole day, : 


opening of the Conclave is not vet fix: 


pose it will be, as usual, the tenth day—/. e., the 17tI 
being traditionally devoted to the funeral. In spite of 
the busy Archbishop of Westminster, it will be held I 


Vatican, where the cells are already being pre 


those of Raphael, after the same fashion used 


now occupied by the King of Italy. As you will most lik 








fore this the announrement of the new Pope’s name, | i 
tain you with my conjectures. Only IT may as well let v 
hand that, if the choice falls on Di Pietro or Morichini. it wi 
ered as very favorable to reconciliation with Italy: G 
Peeeci or De Luca or Monaco la Valletta, as not ho : ! 
present Secretary of State, Bilio, or Franchi, as simply 1 
tinuation of Pio Nono’s attitude: if on Panebia 
aggressive against Italy, Germany, and the preser g 
France. As Ido not believe that any foreigner will bi 
there are just now more of them in the Sacred College (26 
thereever were before, Ido not think it necessary t voul 
significance of the names whose bearers are consid l 
As, however, only three out of the present cardinals 
in a Conclave—I do not even know whether o f ti 
Schwarzenberg, arrived in time in 1846—any »s1 : 
from the inexperience of the sacred electors. 

You see that I believe firmly in the el f 
although it requires two-thirds of the votes ; l | 
think it will always be easier to bring eig t 
them jealous and mistrustful of each ot r 
date than vice 2 rsa. And as for the Italians tl 
at the bottom even more Italian than they ( 
Italian Liberals are at the bottom more Cath t I 
dominating passion of Italians, to whatever pa ss 
long, is patriotism, a feeling which, wit] I 
replacing religion as the one remaining comn 
century—by which I do not mean to imply s 
always and everywhere the force of inspiring a 
personal interests. He who has witnessed the unanimous, 5} 
deep emotion of Italy at the death of the King, who rep 
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The 


poo 


ot] bee Lbatth: under the reign of Pio Nono, ending with the 
ISsO.) Oniv it was impossible to obtain thi 

i harm to the intellectu vi t} 

lL remai Leven in our d ys the representative 
far as tt can go within the Church) against the 

L h knew and know only of biind submission, sagr 

And the episcopate by its half-worldly, half-national cha 
remaincd in contact with the reality of life, with national, 
} f, interests and exigencies. The monk has no tie whatever 
t ; he is the instrument and servant of an abstract idea, repre- 
Pby an omnipotent, infallible head, who has himself no bond with 
t etual world, who is himself not much better than the personification 
of a logieal consequence from an untenable premise. Now, it is the 


lista della Santa Sede which has triumphed under and by Pio Nono, Is 


it to be wondered at that the secular clergy itself should have been lowered 
both socially and intellectually by this predominance ? It was Pio Nono 
whom the Jesuits succeeded in making believe that he was Omni- 
cien nay, the Almighty himself; it was Pio Nono who extin- 
guished the dast spark {f theological scien Which still lingered 
ire othe faculties, and replaced it) by the irresistible narcotic of a 
eminary education, Pio Nono did not personally like to see learned 
prelates around him; he used to sneer at them as pedants; he sue- 


ceeded only too well in bringing down the level, and, as there are no 
longer any cultivated minds among the generations of priests brought 
up under Pio Nono, so are there no longer among them any belonging to 
the higher or even the middle class of soci ty it is only the sons of 
peasants who still consider the church as a career by which to raise them- 
The future will show 


whether the Roman Catholic clergy will have gained by this change, and 


selves above the position assigned them by birth. 


whether the absolute obedience of the poor in spirit and strong in passion 
will be of more avail than the more independent action of the intelligent, 
who defended the interests of religion with discernment and out of a 
rationa! devotion to it. 

We seem to be far from Pio Nono, although in fact we have had him 
alone in mind in speaking of the Catholie clergy, such as it has become 
under his rule, and of which he was himself the completest type. Every 
intelligent reader will understand that a reconciliation of this clergy with 
the Italian state is not to be wished by the friends of Italy, and why we 
desire for this country, whose national existence has been once more, and 
infinitely more powerfully than in 1860, 1866, or 1870, confirmed and con- 
solidated by the spontaneous plebis« ite of the nation and the solemn re- 


cognition of Europe on the day of 


King Victor Emmanuel’s funeral— 
why we desire for Italy that the new Pope should not incline towards an 
understanding with the kingdom. 


‘ 
Correspondence. 
GREEK AT VASSAR. 
To tne Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sir: Lam much obliged to you for sending me Prof. Hinkel’s courte- 
ous note, and shall be grateful if you will make it public. 
“Vassar CoLLece, Povenkerpsir, N. Y., February 21, 1878, 
Vrs. Sarah B. Wister, Philadelphia : 
*Mapam: Allow me to correct a misstatement contained in your 
article in the Nation of 21st of February. ‘In Vassar,’ you say, ‘a year 
agro they could get no Greek at all.” The fact is that a year ago fifty-six 


young lidies elected and studied Greek, while this vear the number of 
students in the Greek classes is forty-eight. By applying to the Presi- 


dent of Vassar College, Dr. Raymond, or to the respective heads of 
the different departments, you will always be sure to get advices with re- 

rd to our college on which you may rely. 

* Respectfully yours, Dr. C.J. Winker, 
ee Profi ssor of Aneit nt Languay s, Vussar Colle ge.” 

The article on Harvard examinations for women which appeared in 
the Zinn Monthly for December was written early in September. I took 
my facts about Vassar College from a catalogue which had been sent me 


r—at that time the latest which could be obtained. 


was of the year 1876, although I cannot say so posi- 


months earlic 
This I fee? posi 


} } 


ll the ¢ 


some 
ivi 
cues which [ had collected for the same purpose 
but I that 


tively, asa ital 


passed from my hands before Christmas ; am eonfident none 


were of older date. Writing in February I should have said ** eighteen 
months ago,” not ‘ta year Lut I was unconsciously referring to the 


period of my first arti I regret the slip and am very glad that my 


N 
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statement is no longer true ; [ trust also that the faculty and students of 
Vas made neither in bad faith nor alto- 
eether without foundation. Yours respectfully, 

Sarai DB. Wister. 


> 


BRANCHTOWN, PHILaApELPputia, February 25. 


sar will understand that it was 


RADUATE STUDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANTA., 
van 


fo Tut Eprror or Tue Nation: 


UNDERG 


Sir: I desire to correct some inaccuracies in Mrs, Wister’s statement 
concerning the undergraduate course of studies in this University, print- 
ed in the Nation of February 21. 

I send yowa catalogue of this University for the current year. On 
examining it you will find that all the studies (not all the tex!-books), 
prescribed and elective, elementary and advanced, offered to the under- 
graduate students of Harvard University are also offered to the undcr- 
graduate students of this University, except the following—namely, He- 
brew, Sanskrit, Ecclesiastical Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Italian, Spanish, the 
Institutes of Roman Law, and the Fine Arts. 

I am, sir, ete., ° C. J. Stink. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, February 24, 1878. 


THE WOOL DUTIES. 
To tne Eprror or Tre Nation : 
Sin: 1 read with much pleasure in this week's ation your reply to 
the remarks of Mr. FE. 
duties on wool, ete. 


Bb. Bigelow, of Boston, concerning the present 
Nothing but ignorance could excuse his assertion 
that the discrimination between clothing wools and combing wools is 
more nominal than real; and mistaking, as you say, cause for effect in 
relation to the importation of unwashed clothing wool can only be 
attributed to the same lack of knowledge. As a manufacturer and im- 
porter of clothing wool I only assert what every other importer knows, 
that at the great London wool-sales, where are to be found the best 
selections of colonial wools suitable for American mills, more than three- 
quarters of the lots offered are either washed or scoured, and nothing has 
hampered the American buyer there so much as the provision of our 
tariff in relation to washed and scoured clothing wool. That provision, 
and the fact that the specifie duty applics equally to wool costing 8 pence 
and 15 pence per pound, has shut out the American manufacturer from a 
proper selection of his raw material, to his great injury. 

The prevailing opinion among manufacturers of clothing wool in re- 
gard to the present unjust tariff is that it was the result of a-combination 
of wool-growers from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, who 
were interested only in clothing wools, with a party of manufacturers 
who used only combing and carpet wools. Surely the present tariff bears 
internal evidence enough of such a combination, and it would have re- 
sulted in ruin to the manufacturers of clothing wool had it not been that, 
like all unjust laws, it bore within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
The wool-growers last mentioned, in attempting to foster the growth of 
merino sheep in their States by an exorbitant tariff, have only succeeded 
in making for themselves a competition from the trans-Mississippi States 
which they cannot meet without loss, and which they cannot exclude by 
legal enactments, so that the time is not far distant when they must 
abandon the growing of sheep altogether, or turn their attention exclu- 
sively to such wools as are suitable for combing purposes and which are 
grown in England under absolute free trade, and can be grown in our 
Northern and Eastern States without any protective tariff. While, as a 
manufacturer, I must always protest against an excessive duty on raw 
material, I still hoped that the present tariff would be left alone for five 
years more, by which time it would, in my opinion, work its own cure, 
The wool-growers of Ohio and Pennsyivania must by this time sce the 
**handwriting on the wall,” and it does not need a second Daniel to in- 
terpret it. Respectfully yours, MANUFACTURER, 

Provipence, February 25, 187°. 

REPUDIATED MUNICIPAL D 


To Tus Epiror or Tue Nation : 


roma 
aslo gk 


Sm: Apropos to the subjec! of repudiated State indebtedness, recently 
considered by yourseif and correspondents, is one directly interesting 
I allude to the unsatisfied liability of 
counties, towns, cities, etc., on obligations to pay money issued by them. 
The amount involved cons:derably exceeds th: total delinquency of non- 


a much wider circle of persons. 








TY Fc, 








The 


Feb, 28, 1878] 


paving States, and the proportion of persons who are immediate sufferers 


still greater. State bonds are usually held in larg muni- 
] 


e blocks, bu 


a 
i hi 


is 
cipal see uritics are widely distributed. 
aid of 


pos d advantage to the makers, 


Nearly all t iter have been 


issued in railroads and other local improvements of real or sup- 


Some have 


ained 
carelessness or lack of foresight of the 


been unfairly obt 
generally attributable to the } 
makers—but rarely are the owners either legally or morally responsible 
for any wrong, having purchased in good faith, and under circumstances 


The loss 


in every such ease should equitably fall on the makers of the paper. 


imposing no obligation to look beyond the recitals of the bond. 


Then why are obligations of the character described, representing hun- 
dreds of millions of money, to-day treated as if they were no better than 
waste paper ? Some communities are overburdened and cannot respond, 
at least in full, but in most instances there can be no such pretence 
Take the case of Missouri, which has more than thirty counties, besides 
a number of cities and townships, in default, although the State’s 
own credit has been honorably maintained. The county of Jackson, 
in located the of the 
than paid no bonds put 


second 


titerest 


which is city State for more 


the 


. has 


two years on on market 
by its own agents. The township of Kaw, in the same county, 
of which Wansas City is the controlling portion, for an equal length of 


time has defaulted on the interest of bonds about the equity of which 


no question has ever been raised. No one will pretend that Jackson 


County and Kansas City cannot pay all they owe, Their own citizens 
would indignantly resent such an imputation. The case against other 
defaulting Missouri communities, with smaller debts, is even stronger. 
So, in Kansas, the cities of Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchison, and 
several of the wealthiest counties are in default. Some of them have 


had reverses, but they are much more able to pay than the holders of 


and 


pose that 


about ** bloated 


their paper, as a rule, are to lose; for it is a great mistake to su 
such holders, notwithstanding all that 


bondholders,” 


has been said 
The majority of them are 


The opportunity to invest small surplusages in securities 


are persons of means. compa- 
ratively poor. 
promising large rates of interest, and which were offered at a discount, 
induced many persons of limited resources to put all they possessed in 
Western municipal bonds. Widows with small jointures, old men with 


narrow provision for their declining years, and small farmers and me- 





chanics that had managed, through rigid economy, to save a few 
for a rainy day, sought them eagerly, and many such to-day are in great 
financial distress. The writer happens to know of a “block” of fifty 
$1,000 bonds, issued by a Western municipality, that was marketed in a 
manufacturing community not far from the city of New York. Upona 
consultation of the holders being called, after default in the interest had 
been made, it was found that the fifty bonds were in the hands of forty- 
nine persons, nearly all of whom were in moderate circumstances. 

The fact that these bonds can be sued on, both in State and Federal 


courts, instead of weakening your editorial argument in favor of a ri 


of action against defaulting States, greatly strengthens it. I greatly fear 


that, but for that fact, many more bonded communities would now be in 
default. And the steadfastness with which the courts, as a general 
thing, have upheld the rights of bondholding creditors, against t! 

technical and superficial defences that have been raised, furnishes a pow- 


} 


al 


Even the lo 
citizens of communities trying to shirk their honest liabilities, have m« 


erful confirmatory argument. courts, whose judges ar 


SLLiV 

been true to the law. 
But it must not be inferred that, because defaulting counties and 
towns have been baffled by honest courts in attempts at legal repudia- 


tion, all of them have submitted to the demands of the law and their 


wh 
agreements. The next step with many of them has been guas/-repudia- 
tion in the nature of a compulsory compromise, Taking advantage of 


the timidity of creditors in general, and someti of their necessities 
they have refused to pay, even after all legal questions have been de- 


cided, while offering to settle their liabilities by issuin 


mes ° 


r new bonds, no 


better secured than the old ones, for a fraction of the amount. This 
new and easy method of paying old debts by sealing them down one-half 
ov more, has become remarkably popular. The creditor is told that | 
must take fifty cents on the dollar in new paper or he will eventually g& 
nothing. The writer has before him a letter addressed to the holders of 


certain bonds issued by Buchanan ¢ 


cent proposition, from a person who subseribes himself ** C 
and Financial Agent” of the county, and who says : 


yunty, Missouri, inclosing a 





** Having been appointed the financial agent and general attorney of 
the county, I should be pleased to be the medium of bringing about an 
acjustmeut satisfactory to bondholders and within the th 


power of 


N 


ation. 





county. But I should fail in my duty t pa if | 

vite your serious consideration fact \ ' 
would like to have them. Grave doubts have | 

ple and the courts as to the | vof t 

or illegal, it cannot be ove ykod that universa emt. 
mind and a determined spirit of ’ manif Levervw 
West against the payment of l pial | { 
leetion even of judgm nts of the highest courts. 1 \ sitid 
ought not to be the case, but it is ney | {? a) 


tanee under the formsof law to tl ivoreement of judements eS 
and United States courts actualiv exist In man 
States, directed and controlled by 
vers in the United States. This ought not to be 


Never was highwayman’s oiTer m pla vp ILow 
storv istold ! If true, what a p ire the B Y ( \ 


Pl 
i 


of the morals of those he represents { ** Organi 


law and the judgments of the courts is treas If "\ 
he perpetrates on his abused fellow-citizens ! 
That there is in localities throughout the Wi 
deseribed by the Buchanan County man is, unforti \, 
it is a mistake to conclude that it applies only to 4 
Nothing is so contagious as dishonesty. It will n 
vate demands will meet the same treatment. We ha 
A Missouri county was sued for interest on its defaul 


was rendered, a mandamus compelled the levy o 
when an organized mob, probably directed 
seized the tax-books and the levy was expunged i 

many of those concerned in the lawless proceeding were | \ 
property was mortgaged for money borrow 
How 


they would stand by each other in defeating any at 


natural it was, therefore, that a. lu 


property under court decrees. It was only what might | | 
people of a community who will not pay th debt \ 
to be more willing or prompt to pay their private ones, r . 
goods to sell or money to loan would do well to note t { 


What is the remedy ?) Those holding the bonds of def 


palities would do well to consi ler a f 





their legal rights are not impaired, and if a . st f 3 not 
more powerful than the law of the whole land (which would | ! 
all government), and they can afford to wi l lres 
in time is certain. Being mutually interested, let them es far Doss 
sible combine to meet the expense of legal f f 
Let them beware of circulars sent out by brokers assuming t nt 
the interests of bondholders, and urging compromise sy s 
they are employed by repudiating debtors to dear their securities, 1 paid 
a commission on all the bonds whose owners they ¢ x r whe 
into a disadvantageous settlement; and it is by the repres 
persons of their ability to adjust other® pe ple’s interests at a 
count, made in their desire fora job, that more than West 
nity has been led to default lave nothing to do wit \ 
finally, let care be taken to advertise 1 pudiating communities : 
among capitalists and business men, not so 1 h f 
as for the protection of others, If thi endations ' 
it will not be long before such com nities W cht 
experience, the simple but ¢ | : I \ } 
poucy. ‘ 
Notes, 

| EE & SHEPARD announce ‘ Twenty-five Hundred Miles in a Cano 

4 by N. H. Bishop.—Henry Holt & Co, have tn ] ration a transla- 
tion of Auerbach’s * Landolin,’ by Miss Am ». Iris They will 0 
add Lewes’s book on ‘ Actors and Acting’ t ‘Amateur Series,” with 
a special index.——A conve t parative table of the requisites for 
uimission to fifts representative A o Kast and West, ac 
companies t Fourth Annual ¢ y f the Brooks School, Cleve- 
land, Ohie.——A rambling address by Dr. J. N. Toner before the Rocky 
Mountain Medical Association last June has been published by the Asso- 
( n (Washington) in a neat \ It opens with some observations 

t ice of t] lobe 1 close lh a collection of facts in regard to 

the pr of medicine ng American aborigines. A bibliography 
of the latt s ‘ is appended, with paginal references, ——No, LX, of 


the Journa? of S ! Serence (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) 


consists of 


papers read at t Saratoga meeting of the American Social Scien (s- 
ociation. last September. Those on * Local Taxation,” by William 











The 


\ conte nh Sprache t Vil N 
‘ t ley tion r Bremen ! u hit 
f Ii )-t ny, on town, « I int 
l L 1h ber 21 IN77 th 1 ving Ww il ne 


| J I | * Cele Kin t «der katholis n Wirche 
’ | I i [listor { t Va n ¢ ime \ we not | 
ml rn lonvmou x" Ist n Christi St fiir uns 
at t Ih German book-lists or Januar wi 
| 1 t An if Tlion in the Diimbrek Valley in at- 
| to hl f il Prov vy the statement f Pliny and 
Demet f Skey wid th id edition of F. D zach \ssv ’ 
Readings,” partly revised by the originals, partly published for the firs 

time, with an introductory table of characters 


h Brooks's reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln in Scrsfaer’s for 


esident’s terribl 
tary and the political side, during his term of office : and 


man’s greatness would be complete which 


strain. Several of the anecdotes here told relate to his annovance by 
will bear ting: “I 


sort of 


oflice-seekers, and a sentence from one of these que 
isually tind that a Senator 


duck. He] 


to party 


or Representative out of 
With all Lincoln’ 


sed it, or, as we may say, rose above it, 


DUS] Ss 18 a 


lame is to be provided for Ss concessions 


usage, he often opp 
hrough sheer magnanimity. Thus: 

‘You think that was a foolish appointment,” he asks, ** because W. 
intrigued to put Chase on the track instead of me? Now, nobody will 
deny that he is a first-rate mafi for the place which he is appointed to, 


and I bound to see shall 


am that his opposition fo me personally not 
interfere with my giving the pe ople a zood officer.” 
Ilow applicable, again, to our presenti condition is the following, and 


how sound Lincoln’s view of his duty! A Senator (it might be Stanley 


Matthews deprecating the veto of the Silver Bill) urges : 


‘You say you are the people’s attorney. Now, you will admit that 
ild be most popular.’ 

‘*** But Pam not going to let my client 
judgment,’ oln replied qui kl vy. ‘As long as | ar 
people I shall manage the case to the best of my abi IV. 
to put me out, by and by, if my 


this cou e Wor 
manage the Case against my 
attorney for the 
a : } 
Phev will have 
t fac- 


achan nhanagement is i satt 


tory. 

In confirmation of 
" Four Years 
of Federal troops reported present and those habitually t 
Mr. Brooks tell 


ters a si rap of paper c 


remark last week, when reviewin 


Lee,’ @® to the great discrepancy be 


Taylor's 


our 


with General tween the 


unber a 
mininbne iken into 


action, sof Lincoln’s showing him at Hooker's headquar- 


ntaining the figures ** 216,718—146,000—169,000," 


indexplain ng that they represented respectively the sum total of the men 


mn the rolls of the Potomac . the actual avail ble fore . and 


Army of the 


the numerical strength to which the foree mig ased when the 


irmy should move. 


In the same number there is a rather tame and superficial, but well 


illustrated, paper on Guatemala, by a hasty traveller, who is so unfamiliar 


1 Spanish custon 3 that he writes : © There are no blinds 


is In the tropic 


utters, but the fact that almost every window in the town is care- 
vy guarded by an iron grating is somewhat suggestive of the characte: 
the people.” That earthquakes are more than once alluded to in this 
| ay well be imagined. Another contributor, however, is able to 
unt his experience on a United States sloop-of-war wrecked during 
thquake at Santa Cruz by the accompanying tidal way The 
rv is well told and is not without its humorous features. The colored 

‘ p=! tin made up of refugees gathered under two great tent 
Whose inmates relaxed into secular musie when the danger seemed past 
ut tmmediately, after a smart shock, turned from singing *‘* Dixie” to 


the doubly appropriate hymn beginning, 


On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 


not fail to i smile in those who have never known what it is to 
feel the solid ¢ iving under their feet. We must not omit men- 
tion of a timely le by Prof. W. G. Sumner, ** What Our Boys are 


Reading.” To the f common observation which he sets forth no 


lacts 


parent can be indifferent 


and the wise will not only seek to replace and 
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| the vile periodical literature for boys for sale on the news-stands by 
f better magazines and papers, but will also be on the lookout for 
ertair s of respectable books for children, whose unreality and 


»akin to the deliberate poison dealt out to them by 


task of 


publishers. Tow 


enat much simple was the oversight 
when books were all that children could procure to read ! 


We are not on the watch for shortcomings in our conte mporaries of 
ress, and, in spite of our recent experience with the New 
York Christian Adis 


but for a 


cate, we mizht have passed by the last number of the 
red-letter 
\fter going to 
learned that the 
ing C. A. Long & Co. 


article on p. 155.” Thus invited, we turned to the pag 


* Take notice” on the forefront of 


the paper. press,” say The A//rance Co., ** we have 


source from which we obtained our information respect- 
is not trustworthy, and we do not endorse the 
n question in the 
full expectation of finding some libellous article which the unsuspecting 


editor had 


To our surprise, however, the 
at the end of the depart- 


been beguiled into printing. 
reference was to a brief disquisition on ** Tea ” 


ment Ca led The Pastor’s Study,” « mndueted by the Rev. Geo. Il. Peeke. 
rhe topie seemed not wholly out of place, and we began reading as 
‘To all who have made enquiries of THe ALLIANCE relative to the tea- 


‘importing house of C. A. Long & Co., we can say that C, A. Long & Co. 
stand among the best of tea importers in Chicago, not only in their com 
mercial standing, but in their reputation for handling the best lines of 
teas at unusually low a ie 

‘We have received from Messrs. Long & Company samples of their 
excellent teas, including a splendid English breakfast tea and some ele- 
gant drawing Japans, and having thoroughly tested them, can bear testi- 
mony to the excellent quality of the goods they sell. In these hard times 
a good agency for so prominent a mercantile establishment is among the 
things that ought to be considered desirable. . . . 

** After a personal interview which elicited the above facts, and an in- 
vestigation into their standing, Tue ALLIANCE has no hesitancy whatever 
in asserting that Messrs, C. A. Long & Co. are reliable, and both able and 
willing to carry out any contracts they may enter into, and we can cordi- 
ally commend them to such of our readers as business in their line may 
concern, 


rices, 


from which the editor obtained his information 


about C. A. Long & Co. was avowedly the firm itself, in a ‘* personal in- 


Now, as the 


source 


terview,” it follows that he brands as “untrustworthy ” on the cover the 
which on page 155 he had without hesitancy declared * re- 
His therefore, 


enabled him to pronounce them 


very house 


into their standing,” which 


‘among the best,” appears to have been 


liable.” ** investigation 
merely taking their word for it ; and we cannot avoid the suspicion that 
his thorough testing of their samples was effected by the same simple pro- 
The conclusion is, of course, that the publisher sold a half-column 
of ** The Pastor’s Study” and the 


but whether the red-letter retraction is due to the 


CeSSs, 
editorial ** we” toa ‘* prominent mer- 
cantile establishment ™: 
pastor’s indignation when he found this out, or to C. A. Long & Co.’s not 


g ‘table and willing to carry out their contract ” with the publisher, 


provin 
we shall probably never know. No rates are published in the paper, and 


it is impossible to say what the A//fance Co, charge for vicarigusly testing 


teas and attesting commercial standing. Apropos of the spiritual con- 
dition of th 
department of the Kram/ner and Chronicle of this city our recent notice 


religious press, we were astonished to iind in the literary 
* reproduced almost bodily, with- 
The 


of the third edition, and 


of Godwin’s * Cyclopedia of Biography 


hint of tus having originated elsewhere. wicked reviewer 


out a 
copies our statements about the unrevised state 


ances just those errors and omissions which we ourselves specified. 
Theaire, ** A Cele- 
New York 


It challenges comparison most, perhaps, with 


ins 


—The play now running et the Union Square 


is the best melodrama that we have seen on the 
boards for several years 
* Monte Christo,” as given five or six years ago, when Fechter had just 


from England, although there is no one init who challenges 
Fechter himself as he then acted the part. We say 


cuted hero of 


come here 
comparison with 
this pace Mr. Coghlan, who assumed the role of the pers 
the play; for to our mind he lacks the peculiar melodramatic talent 
which is necded for the unreal world to which ** A Celebrated Case ” and 
He is good in the scene where he denounces 
here it 


plays of its kind belong. 
false 
ls as passion better adapted to tragedy as distinguished from melo- 

The difficulty with Mr. Coghlan is that he never forgets him- 
self; his character is never merged in that of his part. The part in this 


is certainly one which gives the actor who assumes it a good 


the De Mornay, his passion is effective; but even struek 


drama. 


Instance 


deal of scope We have not only a play but a prologue as well, with an 


interval of twelve years between the two, and every playgoer knows that 
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. . ‘ performances at Ba Soy \ 
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convict’s daughter, Strange memories, however, float through her brain , 
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The 


‘ no of an inclination to beautify or 

t t trast, and none of a religious or anti- 

' : dogmiuti tn, Obtrusion of nd 

' ! \ led ; every statement bears the mark of clear 
i ned truthful presentation. 

hi ix divided into the following seven chapters : ** Four Days 

( niry Town,” © Travelling by Land and River,” ** Working Days 


i Holidays, Days of Jubilee and Days of Mourning,” ** The Desert ” 
( ‘ Kenneh on the Nile and the sea), ‘*On the Red Sea” (Koseir), 
Phe Natural Treasures of the Red Sea,” ‘ Popular Beliefs and Super- 
tion The subdivisions are exceedingly numerous, each being de- 
\ d to a sper ial topic. The topics are treated as the y locally present 
themeelves in that portion of Egypt—Upper Egypt, between the Nile and 
the Red Sea—which forms the special subject of the author's research ; 
but, owing to the stability and consequent uniformity which characterize 
the main sphere of Islam, they are mostly endowed with a general char- 


er, and we feel that we have before us not only views of life among 
the descendants of the people of Pharaonic 
bead 
unive 


nd ct 


fasts and feasts, muezzins, dervishes, jugglers, pilgrims, and cadis ; 


Egypt, among the Semitic 
ures of the 


» with its poverty and indolence, resignation 


uins of the desert, and modern Ichthyophagi, but also pict 
rsal Moslem ‘* still-life 
ntentedness, fatalism and superstition, sobriety and frugality ; its 
its 


veiled women, obedient children, and secluded households ; its excep- 


tional polygamy, patriare hal slavery, and fidelity to law, custom, and 
roller, 
one of the quietest yy 


wer Egypt is rts of the subtropical world. It 


is entirely undisturbed by the din of war, threats of invasion, or hostility 


Upy 


of race and religion—Mohammedan Arab and Christian Copt living 
peaceably together under a tolerant despotism ; 
the of Central 


Western Europe, Centuries pass over it) without 


and it is, perhaps, equally 


distant from barbarism frica and the civilization of 
working perceptible 
changes in the manners and appearance of the people. 
Arabic and profess Islam differ little 
type of their ancestors in the times of the early caliphs. 
Dr. 


longing to the common people of Upper Egypt and divest 


Those who speak 
in speech, dress, and habit from the 
‘* We shall even 
go farther,” Klunzinger : ‘* Let us pick out at random a man 
be 


modern outer dress (loose shirt and turban) ; 


says 
him of his 
let us strip him of his un- 
doubtedly thick varnish of Mohammedanism, or it may be of Christianity; 
take from him his pipe, his coffee, and his beard, and there stands before 
us a genuine native of [Pharaonic] Kemi. He will be sure to exhibit the 
same slim yet strong limbs, the broad chest, the same type of face with 
its broad cheeks, projecting lips, wide nostrils, 
the 
hottom the same inherited nature. 


and almond eyes ; also 
same solid shaven head, and, in spite of all the buffets of Fate, at 
In Upper Egypt, too, we find, lastly, 
a multitude of individual customs and usages dating from the great 
The pointing out of striking resemblances between 
modern Fellahs and Copts and 
those of the subjects of the early Pharaohs is, in fact, one of the many 


Pharaonic period.” 
the doings, ways, and methods of the 


pleasant features of the book before us. 

The Fellah, or countryman, of Upper Egypt is almost as dark as an 
Ethiopian, well formed, spare, muscular, and full of endurance. Young 
people of both sexes have agreeable and even elegant forms, but old age 

mes on early, and female beauty is rapidly changed into caricature. 
The Fellah’s food is generally coarse and heavy ; he seldom allows him- 
tobacco alone is his 


lle 


lives in an earthen burrow, which is very far from being either spacious 


self a dainty ; spirituous liquors he never tastes : 
common indulgence, A wife and family are indispensable to him. 
or clean; his children mingle in the court-yard pell-mell with all kinds 
of domestic animals ; but ‘* from his contentment and domesticity he is 
always merry, he chats, jokes, and sings, is healthy, and incredibly efli- 
cient and assiduous in working. . . Ile knows how to conduct him- 
elf with propriety, almost with polish, in society; he may be often 
Compliments flow from 


rough, but he is never rude and boorish. 


loquent tongue till they verge on flattery and falsehood. He is en- 
tertaining, witty, full of fancy, good-humored in ordinary intercourse and 
if at all well treated ; but he is mendacious, deceitful, avaricious, fond 

Patiently, like the camel, he 
it seems too heavy he becomes 


of begging, and even thievish, . . . 
hears the burden laid upon him ; but if 
has received a due number of official 
Dr. Schweinfurth, in his preface, also 
speaks of the Fellahin as, in spite of their degradation, * excelling in 


stubborn and self-willed, until he 
Hlows upon the soles of his feet.” 
several virtues which only the wisest among us practise, and that only 
with an effort,” and as **the most courteous and mannerly people in the 


world.” The hands of the tax-gatherer and the task-master are heavy on 


N 
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them, both in lawful and unlawful ways ; but while formerly the sums 
and the labor extorted went only to benefit the rulers, now, Dr. Klunzin- 
ger is convinced, a large portion of the proceeds is expended for the good 
of the e The Fellah still bea 


resistance which he opposes to the lash of the collector, but his children 


yuntry. sts in his ignorance of the stubborn 
and children’s children will derive no small advantages from the schools, 
canals, bridges, and railways on which the Khedive lavishes so much of 
his income, 

The kind of culture, justice, and humanity which prevails in the towns 
of Upper Egypt is pleasantly illustrated by the following scene in a court, 
the description of which we abridge : The youthful son of a merchant, 
the descendant of the Prophet (sherif), has knocked out some teeth of a 
highly-respected citizen, who appears as accuser. The judge strokes his 
whiskers and beard, veils his figure in tobaceco-smoke, and calls for his 
scribe. A record must be taken. Messengers are sent through the town. 
Muftis, old citizens, leading traders, consular agents, civil and military 
dignitaries soon fill the court. The assembly hears the accusation in 
The accused stammers a few words in his defence. Tis father 
upbraids him, and expresses deep sorrow, but attempts a defence with 
animation and all the dexterity he is capable of. The youth looks shame- 
faced upon the ground ; friends make some remarks ; some of the specta- 
tors give tokens of approval ; the record becomes lengthy ; a physician 
gives an opinion. ‘* To prison with the offender !” is the loud decision 
of the judge. ‘* My gon sent to prison—the son of a sherif !” exclaims 
the father ; Silence follows: the 
judge hesitates. Justice and religious considerations plead in opposite 
Those present sip a little coffee out of small 
The cadi, or 


silence. 


**T will become surety for my son.” 
ways. <A pause occurs. 
cups, venture some indifferent remarks, or go out and in. 
ecclesiastical judge, who, in fairness, has no say in the matter, now puts 
“First of all, a fafiia!” All lift up their hands and 
solemnly utter the prayer of prayers. ** Serious 
things have taken place ; but God is the all-pardoning, the all-merciful. 
The prosecution of the action would lead to incalculable consequences. 
Accusers and accused will become reconciled ; I pledge myself to that. 
For your part, your grace, dcsist now ; God will reward you.” But the 
civil judge will not yield, and hurls reproaches at the sherif, who, on his 
part, makes taunting observations, The affair assumes an unpleasant 
The cadi now stands up with all the dignity of his person and 
The pious civil judge 


in his word : 


Then the cadi goes on: 


aspect, 
office, and pleads for pardon as a favor to himself. 
is unable to resist ; the parties become reconciled ; the record and the 
physician’s opinion are solemnly torn in pieces ; and the scene closes with 
a round of embraces, a cup of sweet coffee flavored with cloves, and a 
fatiha. There are also inexorably upright judges, but they are decried as 
tyrannical. 

Among the Ababdeh, a tribe of the desert to whom Dr. Klunzinger 
devotes a considerable number of pages, justice is administered by their 
sheiks in amuch sterner way. The Egyptian Government levies no taxes 
or soldiers among them, but their prince pledges his life and property for 
the security of the desert roads, and must, when required, provide camels 
and guides. And, in fact, profound peace and absolute safety reign in 
their inhospitable region. The following is told as having occurred 
within the last few years : A camel, laden with fruit, which had strayed 
from a earavan, was found by a Bedouin in the Nubian desert. He 
brought it to the nearest station, with its load, but betrayed his having 
peeped into the sack to see what it contained. For this curiosity he was 
condemned to death; ‘‘ for,” said the sheik, ‘“‘if there had been gold in 
the sack you would have stolen it and not brought back the camel.” 

In describing the desert, the author adds his observations to the many 
delineations that travellers have given of the camel; and we cannot re- 
frain from reproducing the opening lines, as a sample of his minutest de- 


scriptions. We quote : 


‘“‘Tts skull nearly always points exactly horizontally out into the wide 
world toward the distant anal. At the top its small, erect, ape-like ears 
stand beside the small cranium. Its eyes, at the side of the skull, stare 
earnestly, or even, as Brehm will have it, stupidly out of their cavities, 
surrounded by the protruding edges of the bones and overshadowed by 
high shaggy eye-brows. The forepart of the crest of the head forms a 
long nose like that of a ram, the nostrils of which unite at a sharp angle. 
A long, broad, bearded upper lip, half-divided in the middle and sloping 
downwards in front ood at the sides, a loosely pendent but extremely 
mobile under-lip, between which opens a slavering mouth well furnished 
with broad, yellowish teeth, complete the very far from pleasing picture 
of a camel's head,” 


The sketch of a ride through the desert is probably the finest descrip- 
' tive part of the book ; 


and musings on the East and West, the world of 
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im and the world of modern civilization, are thus adroitly, and not 


Isl 
idly, woven into it : 


‘From the stars our thoughts wander to the countries of that more 


1 rthern region to which we belong ; we recall to mind the blessings de- 
rived from the superior civilization of the soil, the flourishing state of 


art and science, the mighty advances made by commerce and industry, 
the order in civil and political life, the power and riches of the nations, 
lastly, the power of public opinion, fighting on the side of justice and 
morality. Directly the contrary of all this is what we see in Mohamme- 
dan states. But we find that amidst the blessings of civilization there 
swarm all kinds of gnawing, cancerous sores and examples of glaring 
wretchedness ; and the Frank is by no means justified in always looking 
down upon the Oriental as the sick man. The Moslim is essentially a 
natural man guided by faith in his religion, which, when rightly inter- 
wreted, is as capable of giving him the stamp of a good man as any other. 
That art and science can flourish also on the soil of Islam history shows, 
and that a Mussulman who is atrue believer is not necessarily a fanatic, 
any one may convince himself who has an intimate knowledge of both 
country and people.” 

We should need much more space than we have to do justice, by ex- 
tracts or allusions, to the richness of the work. It is worth reading and 
rereading. The illustrations are very fine ; the translation is excellent. 


THIRLWALL.* 
MHIRLWALL was a bishop whom nature intended for a judge. Judi- 
cial weightiness—the quality which the Romans designated as gravi- 
Men who heard him 
speak, when young and unknown, were at once impressed with the weight 
of his thought. 
as member of a youthful debating society, ‘* with whom I was most struck, 


fas—was the distinguishing trait of his character, 
‘The speaker,” writes Mill, describing his experiences 


though I dissented from nearly every word he said, was Thirlwall, since 
Bishop of St. David’s and then a Chancery barrister, unknown except by 
a high reputation for eloquence acquired at the Cambridge Union before 
the era of Macaulay and Austin. 
Before he had uttered ten sentences I set 
speaker I had ever heard, and have since heard no one whom I set above 
him.” What impressed Mill at an when he was full of faith in | 
and Benthamism was, it may safely be assumed, no display of rhetoric 


His speech was in answer to one of 


mine, him down as the best 


acre 
ace 


wie 
but an exhibition of that power of fairly coping with the strength of an 
antagonist’s argument—of, in short, judicially weighing its merits—which 
isto be traced in every word written or uttered by Thirlwall from his e: 





manhood to the latest day of his life. lis strength lay exactly where his 
colleagues on the episcopal bench are apt to be weak. A modern English 
bishop is always respectable. He not unfrequently is distinguished by 
undoubted virtues. 


tive ability. 


Ile is occasionally a man of considerable administra- 
He is sometimes, though rarely, a person endowed with 
But the 
quality which the world does not expect, perhaps it may be said hardly 
asks for, in a bishop, is the discriminating fairness and breadth of view 
which you may look for in a great statesman or a great magistrate. There 


talents which must have ensured his success in secular pursuits. 


are perhaps not at the present moment three men on the English bench 
of bishops whose opinion on either a question of statesmanship or a sub- 
ject of speculation would carry any weight with the world of laymen, 
either in England or America. Whilst Thirlwall lived, the English epis- 
copacy had at least one member whose words neither politicians n 
thinkers could hear without respect. 

In nothing was the strength of his character better exhibited than 
when he dealt with topics which are rather political than ecclesiastical. 
Take, for example, the following description of the union between Eng- 
land and Ireland : 


Tr 


‘*The union had the legal force of an act of Parliament, and even of 
i solemn treaty, but morally it was a mere name, a fiction, a piece of 
parchment utterly inoperative for its professed purpose. It neither ex- 
wessed a fact nor tended to realize the supposition which it assumed. 
rhe ery for its repeal never ceased to awaken an echo in the Irish bosom, 
and the most important boons lost all their conciliatory value because 
they appeared not the free offerings of our good will or of our justice, but 
concessions wrung from our fears.” 

These sentences and the whole passage to which they belong are, in 
one sense, not striking, for they are only the plain statement of undoubted 
facts. What is impressive is, that on a subject concerning which it is 
difficult either for historians or for politicians to speak with calmness and 
fairness, an English bishop should give utterance to what will. it may 
confidently be predicted, be the ultimate verdict of impartial history. 
Nor is Thirlwall’s severe calmness of judgment coniined to historical 


* * Remains Literary and Theological of Connop Thirlwall, late Lord Bishop of St 
David's. Edited by J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D.". London : Daldy, Isbister & Co 
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ation. L55 
problems. In no speculative discussions is a fair recognit 
facts more rare than in arguments concerning the re { 
religion. Because think f s awn f { 
religious belief influer the political and \ ndi 
the inference that a Gov hniment } st }) ) 
their opponents, shocked at conclusions w thev felt tol 
have denied the truth of a premise which hardly admits of doubt. Amid 
the endless confusions of a controversy rendered ditheu!lt by dith ‘ 
of sentiment and ambiguities of language, it is an unspeakable comf 
to meet with the following plain statement of { 

‘*The proposition that anything which exercises such a powe1 
fluence on the habits, character, and condition of a nat is n 
may be viewed with indifference by its rulers, appears to me an extrava 
gant paradox, and a person who should profess that he can discover no 
ground for preferring one form of r ligion to another seems only to 
betray his own deficiency in the most essential qualitications of a sta 
man.” 

These sentences of course do not solve, or profess to solve, the pr Mm 
presented, orattempt to lay down the right relation of a govern v 


religion of its subjects. For hints towards the solution of the 


pages from which this sentence is taken should be studied. What 
ticeable forthe present purpose is the boldness with which Thirlwa 
been 1 i 


the truth of a proposition which has constantly 


theories to which he was fundamentally opposed. — It 

ness in stating the arguments of an opponent which const s 
special strength of a great judicial intellect. ‘To misrepres 

ing of an opponent is the vice of a controversialist : but many men who 
rise morally and intellectually above controversial srepresenta ve 


not the power to grasp the really strong point of views w \ 

share; and there is nothing which excites more justifiable admit n 
than the power exhibited by men who adorn the judicial b 

in its full foree a case the whole weakness of which they ar tn oe 
pose. This is exactly what Thirlwall achieves as a \ | 


excitement caused by the publication of * Essays and Reviews” has 
away even in England. The sound of the controversy as t 
science clause * can have been heard by few persons on this side the At 
lantie, but Thirlwall’s criticisms on the views of s SN 
reviewers, and his only too complete refutation of Archd m D 
fallacies, have a permanent interest as speci [4 i 
carried on with judicial fairness, 

A minor peculiarity of Thirlwall’s has a close com a 
essential quality of his mind. The grave dignity of his. st 
petually flavored by more or less conscious irony. The irony is quite 
unlike that of a writer who delights in sneers. It is the irony of 
an author who habitually appears to have mor say 
actually expresses. There is a constant restrai f lang \ , 
arises not from hesitation but from the determination of the wi 
to express exactly what he means, and not to hazard the least assertion 
beyond what his knowledge justifies and the facts of t ise requi 
The very attitude of calmness naturally oceupied by the bishop stands in 
a sort of ironical contrast with the excitement, the fume, and the fussi- 
ness of the clergy whom he addresses, or of the brethren from whose 
course of proceeding in convocation he ventures to dissent. OQccasion- 
ally, indeed, the irony expresses itself openly in s terse but grave re- 
tort. .A generous friend of the essayists urged with n generosity than 


logical cogency that their errors were in some cases to be held 
“Yet,” is Thirlwall’s com: 


monosyllables have sufficed for an important proposit 


trifling be- 
cause contained in ‘ta few words,” nent, **four 
iol ich it would 
Ps. ii. 1).” 


be difficult to bring within the limits of devout belief ( Other 
instances in which irony turns to sarcasm might easily be pointed out in 
the bishop's charges, but in the main what is ironical in his style is the 
careful, painstaking, deliberate weighing of reasonings and views which 


he shows when fairly weighed to be if not worthless yet certainly of much 
less value than they seem ai first sight to be. Now, this is precisely the 
irony of a judge. 


ninute care every particle of evidence wh 


To hear a man of first-rate ability weigh with the most 
ich can be brought forward in 
the 
appears—to hear such a man suggest the arguments which an incompe- 


tent 


support of a case which the more it is examined less tenable it 


advocate has omitte forward, and then show that when the 
+ 


best is said for 


d to put 


the prisoner which can be said his guilt is as clear as the 
} 


day, is a treat which may be enjoyed in any court of justice presided over 


by a great English or American judge, and those who have once enjoyed 


it will not need to be told how keen is the inevitable irony of the applica- 
tion, to a bad case, of perfect judicial fairness, 
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ELEVENTH EXHIBITION OF THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


Wi 

. il. 
| | ’ a ae figure-pictures are, as always, the most attractive. ‘* A Rose in 
winded October” (12), by Mr. Abbey, represents a handsome girl in the high 
\ : } , , saad Waist and fichu of 1820, standing by a gate in an autumnal seene. Het 
' : ad I , an tar 3 refined face, autumnal too, and just settling into a sweet, unprotesting 
I, by ive -ths old-maidishness, cominands attention asa piece of distinguished character 
j P ; is sure todo: but it is unskilfully colored in thick plastery distemper, 
— stnon , cusek. 40 ind the folded handkerchief, of a bad staring white, makes a hard St. 
| » dnitinn Waceth vs \ndrew’s cross in the middle of the composition. The picture, like all 
nerf > arenable of Mr. Abbey’s work in color, is a promise rather than achievement. 
f i Phe Cobblers of Boufarik ” (145), by Tiffany, is a humorous incident ; 
f four shoemakers, all in a row, arrest their wax-ends simultaneously to 
4 { ' be tite + stare at the supposed arrival of a stranger ; their expressions were never 
} P } » hoth of rned in courts ; a grin of hideous curiosity, exposing snags of teeth, 


nd a canine readiness to fawn on the traveller, make up their sum of 


ntelligence ; it is the eternal cry of ** Bakshish,” represented in colors 
on a sheet of card-board. This is a picture of considerable size, and, 
gh thin and flimsy in modelling, it has less of the amateur about it 
than former experiments of Mr, Tiffany's with the human figure. Mr. 


i y t it \ r 

j — » ees ined Magrath has a number of pictures of his well-known Trish maiden, in 
, ' : in ‘ bebo arious rustic postures, looking for her lover from the cottage threshold, 
insta , ral princi = they | ete. This country beauty was hailed with delight when she first appeared 
j n of r p ! der consideration | seme years ago; but, whether she was better painted then, or taste has 
, or . satel 4, me ‘; | grown more exacting, a longer acquaintance has brought out her defects. 
( d ed by the traditions of Enclis] »: but ina Che drawing is now scen to be conventional and soft ; the face just 
, {} © tendei would: admittedly t grave de- | Cnough idealized to spoil it. How hard is the task of painting rusticity 
t. 1 ' r} l dea om, thet vieal charac. | i) @ perfectly sincere frame of mind! If even Jules Breton is accused by 
ner P ’ +] ioe di Le rymen as to inspira his compatriots of refining too much upon his farming-maidens, how 
{ fort] bn me . extent of either treatment shall Mr. Magrath escape a like censure when he gives us an eternity of 
Chev t} 1 iy t y be termed their legal aspec they | those white dimpled feet, those odalisque eyes, in scenes that should re- 
nisrtht — — le point of | n respect of flect the honest hardness, as well as the unspoiled soul, that dwells with 
t ru ind falsel | N I} Wubitably tends rather to ‘country brown”? The picture of a ** Gardener ” (125), and of ‘* Sheep” 
dwell upon the legal and ecelesia i] aspects of the controversies wit] 267), are in an improved vein. The miniature scale of the former re- 
which ‘s ic concerned than to examine the ultimate truth or falsehood | @uces the stippling habit, which becomes painful and insipid over larger 
of the opinions | riticeises. He gives euidanee to men interested in | SUrfaces, to an almost imperceptible condition, from sheer compression of 
the question whether certain opinions can er eannot be held within the | Work : and the little plodding gardener becomes a distinct and valuable 
Church of England. He points with ercat force to all the considerations | £¢™. ® curious example of the artistic axiom that largeness of style may 
which should lead Chur “ett n of different parties to deal fairly with each be best shown on smallest work. As for 267, perhaps because stippling 
other’s views. He makes valuable suggestions as to the mode in which } ®stees with sheep, or for some reason, the style, which it would be offen- 
the diMficulties raised by Biblical criticism should be viewed. He cannot | sive to call woolly, and which we will therefore term fleecy, seems to 
he fairly said to shirk ie cinontinen meccanestie ten ught before him. He grow homogeneously out of the subject and suits the pastoral idyl de- 

treat ( en S to use a leg l expression, perteculy i it be looked picted, 
upon merely as ** Colenso’s case.” What, however, really and rightly in- Signs of real vigor in figure-painting we are glad to hail in two of the 
terests the laity is not ‘* Colenso’s ease.” but the questions of the truth or | Contributions of Mr. Eakins. The most finished (237) is a picture of an 
falas “id of sacred narratives which the “ eas 0 tat i this. th old lady, of an excellent type of face that dates perfectly with the title 


of ** Seventy Years Ago,” knitting, wita that angular throwing out of the 
forefinger which goes with the work ; she sits between the spinning-wheel 


vital point, we can hardly f that the charges contain all that a man 


uch as Thirlwall could have uttered. Yet, if ih this point they are de- 


sulcT 


and round falling-top table, her well-made, tendonous arms escaping out of 
short sleeves, and at her feet her basket of wools, edged with intersecting 
arcades of wicker. The color here is a poem of subdued harmony, partly 


fective, they are constant and noble assertions, by the great judicially- 
led bishop, of the almost forgotten doctrine, that **the formation of a 


rht judgment “is ‘tan important part of practical duty 


because the touch, as broad and direct as possible, has not persecuted the 
color. How much better it is to leave a part of a painting in a sketchy 








sep F rer 4 } e? f their | , ‘ 
. state of definition rather than to insist upon an item of drawing already 
plainly suggested, and so make your color dead by overlaying it, is well 
sani Sinaes expressed in this very happy study, and perhaps still more clearly in the 
BOOKS OF V Lh P ’ : - rs . . 2 
t Psd tind p larger picture, ‘* Negroes * (92), where, indeed, the sketchiness seems to 
4 ‘ ts , ’ " . . . . 
have been in some sort a necessity ; the painting somehow suggests that 
y } \ \ } sof Arit ‘ cal atr ns | ° . . 
Bard divan . — ‘ uk GP. Putnam's Seas) go15 ) the artist might not have been able to carry a labor of such a size much 
Mackie (Ftd. J.) See serioner, Armotrong (0 19° further in finish without stirring up mud. As it is, there is not the 
1 aes. te Voie pee o0d, Brooks & Co 125 slightest concession to the eye of the conventional spectator demanding 
DOVES (A J.) VICWS OF LN JColby & Rich) evenness of manipulation. Foreground parts are left in riotous disorder, 
t \ ea I Scrivner, Armstrong & Co } : 
Hat Handbook of V John Wiley & Sons, 2% and parts on the second plane, at which the painter desires to direct the 
il able Miss rard Henry Holt & ¢ 1 00 : 7 : ae 
is “ Eternal” Punishment Endiese? ded... -, Lockwood, Brooks Co.) 10 attention, are worked up with sympathy and patience. The theory of 
WKirby (OG retana | ariatior f Character through the her, swe 7 ¢ ¢ i. 
, RK. Wells & | 5 method seems to be that, if a broad, careless stroke has been lucky in de- 
Lockwood (MS 5, Handbook of Cera Art G.P..Putnam’s Sons) 100 0, ; f i a ne ies. 
kin (J Ens : © fining the form and motion and in imprisoning the color, it is a better 
Me Millan (1). ¢ ra ! i ate v ° ° é ° ° . 
chols. G How Mad . 125 thing to leave it, whether consistent in style with the whole picture or 
»wers iM. I \ 1 nt A.S. Barnes & Co — a a 
Raw n (! fof. 4.), The Origin of Nations Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) 150 not. These telling strokes and sweeps, these foreground forms felt as 
Schmitz cl Hist f " Literatur GG. ’. Putnatn’s Sons 1” } » : . AL: sl 
Phebaud (Rev. A rhe Church and the Gentile World, vol. i P. F. Collier mere blots of color, these nearer members without outline while farther 
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f-atures are modelled and hardened with all precision, give the system «f seems to have kept his eve as fresh, his humor-sens : lively, as M 
puntin, ap spectiveless ook when seen close, and a look of pur ttmo$ ret Fuller's in the preset f Eells Carl 5 W Lit | 
spheric harmony when scen from the proper distance. The « medy of to the study « LuceT i unl vs, Ti rj 

pl intation life is felt by the painter of this picture with a quiet intensity fasten a sandal (or is rabbing in! f 

that makes every onlooker sympathetic. The precocicus : emnity of the — practice %, with her short draperies enclosing her like a poppy-tlow 
child who is learning to dance, and whose bare legs have absorbed all th the girl who lifts her arms. exert 1 ib-feet, lex 

liveliness away from his face ; the weight of warning in the countenance | transit over the stage. are perfect in their. v i a | 

of his grandfather, who ** pats” for him with the foot, and is ready to | seientious old ballet-mastet in fustian, and so is bruta 

pounce on an error ; and the serpentine insinuation of the banjo-player, | ager in broadcloth. This picture is in gou .and s . 

who writhes and twists involuntarily to help on the motion, mike up a best in that material the dusty look of the coulisses,  T ule 
group of goblin humor so true and intense as to notch a pretty high mark | tony of a rehearsal proves to have fresh life in it for an art-specialty, 
in the degrees of comedy. M. Degas uses it. 

Mr. La Farge sends a first sketch, or crude conception (348), of a Pictures of a modest respectability abound, I ‘de Het 
spirit-figure with moth-wings. Nothing could show the peculiar mastery | (91), by Bricher, is a clever study of a wharf, VW \ 
which this artist has over a careless public more than the fact that in this | tide. and painted with knowing but commonplace touch, Kapy : 
experiment, almost insulting in the largeness of the demand it makes on | a fishing-scene (155) with the tithe mistranslated, as u a - I 
the imagination, it is conceded by everybody that the thing could have | Travailleurs dela Mer, where the tirst word. s! 11 
heen done only by an artist of talent. It seems to bea record, fixing inthe | vators” rather than ‘toilers.” The picture forms a spiritel ty 
memory what hues to take for a certain effect, as standards to * key up to.” marine, but the iigures show the peril of the newspaper-d r’s } \ 
Meanwhile the poor nymph, waiting to be born, exists at loose ends, with | habits in giving a kind of theatrical show of 
a complexion made up of moth-patches ; through her untextured state | of live movement ¢ pie lL instantly from nitu iH | 
and unregeneracy, though, there streams out the impression of a soul of | (440) and ** November” (397) are likewiss goo li i 
unusual distinction, and when this sketch is developed into some striking | in human action. Shelton’s * Suburbs (489) extract a sort of ) \ 
fresco or glass-painting, the purchaser—the first buyer of any exhibition- from the sparse street lamps and detached villas of 
picture by this artist—will doubtless look back on his courageous action | looking lone ly, as such regions ever do, w : 
with pleasure, There is a small class of Americanized foreigners, ex- | warm homes of a city street having been suddenly and unsociably 
hibiting as members or as New-Yorkers, but painting with methods as picked apart, and held like pawns in distant chossboard \ 
strikingly European as the talk of strange tourists you hear in the street. | the central movement of the game goes on without them. ‘1 
One of the most conspicuous of these is Pranishnikoff, whose address is | Seaward ” (189) is a very able coast-scene in gouache, by Mr. Hopkinson 
with the Messrs. Harper, in Franklin Square. He gives two or three | Smith, better known for his sylvan effects : it isa ir, positive 
figure-scenes from Russian life, and a miscellany of sketch-book extracts, | ment, with something salt in the landseape and a sort of ri \ 
altogether quite a little gallery or collection, which might be called **Al- | tion in the air. No, 513.1 y the same, is a clover drawing-master's lesson 
bum of an admirer of Detaille.” But the steely, hard, die-sinker’s touch | in light and shade, very knowing in its epigrammatic relief of a perfectly 
of Detaille (of course there are specimens in the exhibition, for to what | black tree against a perfectly white tree. The Landscape No. 18, signed 


display do the fond possessors of Detaille’s intelligent manikinus omit to | at Milan by M. Gignoux, is a similar piece of sunshiny intensity translated 


send their darlings 7) is mistranslated by his ambitious pupil. Detaille | into color. * Beealmed” (372), by Farrer, is very happy in giving 
himself, though there are those up and down in the painting world we | wetness of water, as asserted when the penetrati f noon-sunshine 
love better, never loses breadth : ev ry facet in his clear modelling is cut makes the blue element seem almost immat : his larg * Novem 
with reference to the whole picture from marge to marge. In these | Day” (99) is also successful, Sartain, in a perfectly ral, and at first 
pictures of mushiks carousing in a birth-day carriage-ride, of smugglers — view prosy, Venice street (16), gets some ] is tones ¢ is weathe 


galloping away from the Neva which their pursuers are just crossing, the | beaten plaster that are not to be had by any of the methods that teachers 

little details are all struggling to be admired ; and though individual | teach, and partake of the magical. Walter Paris, in his ** Lenox Fur 

faces of capital expression are to be found, the painting suffers by being nace” (150), gives honest work without sensationalism, and shows the 
: 


conceived in twenty different focuses. Among the entirely foreign guests | hot, withered look of a village of iron-works superheating the landscape 


of the society, Mr. Killingworth Johnson, a pretty regular annual at- | of the high summer noon. Nicoll’s * Portland Harbor ** (52) shows us 


tender, comes forward with a tall study of a girl trying on a wed- good hard rock and an intelligent movement of overlapping waves 
ding or engagement ring, and looking at it with near-sighted in- | wards the shore. The **Calm”™ of P. T. Clays, the Belgian (44), is, of 


tentness. “The picture is unpleasing. We do not mean that it is course, a faultless recital of the liquid effects of plashing water-musi 

unpleasing from the fact of the girl not being beautiful. But it | Ciceri’s ‘* Passing Storm” and * Fishing” (119, 122) are hasty little 
is shocking from the want of any consistent motive covering the studies that it is not too much tocall masterly. Bourgoin’s studio inte- 
whole picture as a work of art. It is entirely disjointed—the re-  riors—Berne-Bellecour’s (144) and Vibert’s (148)--are painfully minute, 


gion of the knees being one picture, the region of the elbows another | without felicity. **A New Hampshire Kitchen” (252), by Mrs. Walter 
, 
lac 


, 


picture, the region of the head another, and so on—the whole work of | Brown, showing a huge fireplace th: 





disintegration assisted by a modern piebald costume of the worst type. | bric-a-brae interior, and a farmer's wife manipulating the kettle of dye 
Mr. Johnson, who sent us one good painting years ago, is evidently wait- | stuff obtained from blue sugar-loaf paper, reveals a care and a ] 


ing to see whether we can stand a long series of his peecadilloes. Pictures rare among our lady-amateurs. 


from dealers or purchasers of foreign work are scattered through the Aca- A room is devoted to black and w 1 
demy, and are certainly useful as hints in manipulation Thus, the speci- | Here are the sketches by Detaille, the pen-drawing by Jacquemart, the 
men of Lucio Rossi, ** A Chance Meeting ” (9), although greatly maligned | design by Leech, the crayon by Knaus, the etchings by Whistler. Here 


The display is very selec 


by the “serious” artists, teaches a decorator just how to make a bright is a superb proof of Seymour Haden’s ‘* Calais Pier,” much better than 
sunshiny patch on a panelled wail, with a collection of butterfly colors | that he exhibited at the Centennial, and a preliminary proof of a corner 
put together in the style of Watteau and the fan-painters. Tofano’s of the same. The etchings by Mr. Farrer are surprisingly good; some of 


‘* Reverie ” (252) is an excellent example of the ease with which the suc- | those by P. Moran, of more difficult subjects than Mr, Farrer’s, artistic 
cessors of Fortuny seem to arrive at the most sparkling delivery of the and capable. Mr. C. H. Miller, when etching, is driven to a deiiniteness 


color possible or conceivable. ‘* The Ballet” (253), by Degas, is, from its of touch not characteristic of hi without by such definiteness 





own point of view, a truly wonderful work. It is an ‘* impressionist” | expressing any particular truths of nature. The woodcuts out of Sert- 


picture of the family founded by Courbet and Manet. The artist is said — ner’s Magazt are nearly all capital, proving that this nursery of our 
to spend his life behind the scenes of theatres, watching the queer seecond- | engravers re ally has a mission. Mr. Henry Marsh, with three wood en- 
nature, the oddly distorted habits, of dancing girls. The cheerful pain with — gravings after La Farge, and some of his entomological subjects, asserts 
which they will stump around in a half-circle on the nibs or stubs of their once more his unprecedented care, delicacy, and sense of color, To the 


poor feet—the way in which they catch their balance in their deep obei- | exhibition in black and white may be added 


he illustrations of the eat 
sances, with rectangular leverage of a bony arm—the soft crash with logue, of which we must say that they are entirely too commonplace. 
which their skirts collapse after a whirl—these are the objects of M. | They do not look like artists’ tentatives, and do not keep the keen life of 
Degas’ most serious study, From the copy before us this old frequenter © artists’ thoughts. 
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